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AUDUBON’S EXPEDITION THROUGH MEXICO 
AND CALIFORNIA.* 


e beginning of the year 1849, Mr. John 
W.. ten Set forth from the Battery, 
the second in command of the party, memo- 
rable for their subsequent misfortunes and the 
sympathy of the blic—known as “ Colonel 

ebb’s California Company.” Mr. Audu- 
bon, son of the distinguished naturalist, and 
successor to his talents and reputation, anti- 
cipated a share of leisure in the expedition 
which would enable him to follow his natu- 
ral history pursuits to advantage. He 
thought of his father’s advice—* Push on to 
the West, even to California: you will find new 
animals at every change in the formation of 
country, and new birds from Central Ameri- 
ca will delight you.” “Can it be,” he adds, 
with warrantable enthusiasm, “that I, too, 
from long association with him, having been 
the companion of all his expeditions but one, 
since | was of age, had within me some 
little lurking spark of the noble desire for 
—— and love of nature, that for forty 
years sent him wandering through her 
wildest scenes?” In some, at least, of the 
more tangible results of the journey he was 
to be disappointed. One sentence tells the 
story. “My arsenic is broadcast on the bar- 
ren, clayey soil of Mexico; the paper for 
plants was, early in our trip, used for gun- 
wadding, and though clung to and cherished 
to the last, my canvases and paints were left 
on the deserts of the Gila, perhaps for the 
benefit of some red-skinned artist.” 

Mr. Audubon’s narrative is not a diary or 
regularly constructed book of travels, but 
simply what its title imports, a series of 
“Illustrated Notes ;” but though far removed 
from the arts - the modern bookseller’s 
counter, it oo surpasses in interest man 
of the wel wre Ad made dishes of liters. 
ture. The “Notes” are graphic, striking, 
with an evident air of truthfulness and can- 
dor. They are such memoranda as we re- 
joice to meet with of little-traveiled countries 
and the wilderness. We get the actual 
scene itself in the bright oabhen vision, and 
with the frank nature of the traveller him- 
self. How truly this little entry, dated 
March 8, at Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, 
touches the sentiment of the time :— 


“Almost calm this clear morning, but still 
a soft breeze, so gentle as just to wave the 
white cover of the table at which I sat, some- 
times getting under, and almost raising its 


swelli enough to have lain its 
edge on the e in quiet, but that would 
have taken from it its ful occupation ; a 


distant hammer drove sluggishly from time to 
ume a nail, in all the dream laziness of spring, 
and the proud cock was to boast his 
—_ ce al the ame, shrill, clear crow 
have heard, farms of my neighbors, to 
pe pany 3 he even afin « ear 
Just as they did in m iest childhood 
days in Louisiana ; ean ot hee oradosed, then, 
that my heart was sad at the recollection of 
all the blessings I had forsaken? My mind 
Went back to home, and a foreboding of evil 
seemed to come over me.” 


The two disasters which broke up the 





er tey U its original formation, are well 
known all readers of the contemporary 
ead California. "By 3.4 aaah 





newspapers—robbery and the cholera. The 
disease was raging at Matamoras. It soon 
attacked the company at their encampment 
on the American shore, opposite to Camargo. 
There is nothing more vivid in the pages of 
De Foe than Mr. Audubon’s simple descrip- 
tion of these terrific realities :-— 


NIGHT SCENE WITH THE CHOLERA ON THE RIO 
GRANDE. 


“We had all been at work, to aid those 
leaving, and, except myself, those who remain- 
ed were trying to get cool after the violent 
exertion we had undergone. I went round to 
the sick to see what might still be done to aid 
and assist ; but they all lay in the last stupor 
of cholera, Poor young Liscomb, worn out, 
and almost heart-broken, sat leaning against 
his tent, fast asleep, looking nearly as ill as 
his dying father by his side; | ani hi him up 
and sent him to mine. 

“Edward Whittlesey was next, looking as if 
months of illness had been endured, as if 
years had passed over him in the last five or 
six hours; his dog, a Newfoundland, was 
walking round him, licking his hands and feet, 
and smelling his mouth for his breath—but it 
was gone, and solicitude and affection so mark- 
ed, were more painful to look on, under such 
cireumstances, than any who have never seen 
the sorrow of a faithful dog would believe: 
noble fellow, was my first expression—poor 
fellow, my next, 

“Hamilton Boden was before me, no an- 
swer came from him, and I even doubted if 
he still breathed as I walked slowly away to 
my tent. 

“In cholera, when no ulse is perceptible, 
still the victim lives; all and every exertion 
had been made by us, and had failed ; we had 
not saved a single case; and like sailors in a 
ship, with masts gone and wallowing in the 
troughs of a gale-tossed ocean, we sat still to 
await our doom: one of us only at a time, 
walking before the tents of our dying com- 

anions to note the hour of their last 
reath. 

“I sent John Stevens to Dr. Campbell, 
United States Army, Camp Ringgold, request- 
ing him to tell the doctor, if he did not know 
mn I was, that we were Americans, and de- 
manded his assistance ; it came, and promptly, 
but alas it was just what we had been doing: 
calomel as soon as possible, mustard externally, 
great friction, and afterwards opium, with 
slight stimulants of camphor and brandy. 
John Stevens had just returned, when Howard 
Bakewell, who had been his quarter of an 
hour watching the sick, came into my tent 
(where I was jg Ws my blankets), ex- 
claiming, ‘My God, boys, I’ve got it.—Oh, 
what a cramp in my stomach, rub me, rub 
away.’ 

Bimson and Harrison took him in hand, 
and never for friend did friends work harder 
than they ; I read and re-read Dr. Campbell’s 
prescription and directions, which we follow- 
ed implicitly, but as in all former cases, to no 
purpose. e short half hour found him in 
the stupor that in cholera renders all insensi- 
ble to pain or sorrow. He had told me to 
tell his mother that he died in the Christian 
faith she had taught him, and his friends, that 
he died at his duty, like a man. 

“Tt was about four o’clock, P.M—two of 
our small company were dead, and two had 
become senseless in a few short hours; and I 
told the noble fellows who, forgetting self, still 
worked and struggled for our company's good, 
that I would stay no longer in this valley of 
death, and property had now no value to me. 
We were almost lyzed at the awful ra- 
pidity with which this dreadful disease had 

off our friends, so we made every 
— to leave the low banks of the 
ican side, and seek for health on the bluffs 





of Texas, opposite to where we were en- 
camped.” 

A removal of the camp checked the pesti- 
lence among the party. Mr. Audubon, not- 
ing the effect of the change of location, and 
the inconsiderable subsequent mortality, re- 
marks—*I am convineed that if these fifty- 
two cases had occurred on the ground where 
the disease first appeared amongst us, at 
least half of them would have proved fatal. 
Can it be that a sudden and rapid change of 
air and situation does more to cure this ter- 
rible disease than all the power of medi- 
cine ?” 

The robbery which took place in the midst 
of these terrors, with its various accessories of 
trial and detection, and the subsequent fate 
of the suspected parties, equals in incident 
the wildest inventions of Mr. Webber. The 
company carried a large sum of specie for 
their overland expenses, which had been en- 
trusted to the care of the bar-keeper. He 
professed to have delivered it to the men, 
and the landlord knew nothing about it, but 
the money was gone. It is a country in 
which you must protect yourself; so the bar- 
keeper, by the name of White, was seized 
and chained to a musquit stump in the yard. 
An attack of the cholera induced his confes- 
sion. His accomplice, Hughes, was also 
seized, by an act of desperate courage. 
Fortunately part of the money was recover- 
ed through the knowledge of a friend at the 
place. The rest was lost. The catastrophe 
of the affair shows the “ wild justice ” which 
Lord Bacon assigns to “revenge,” not un- 
common in our frontier history. Where law 
is least organised and least visible, there ap- 
parently is its judgment the most secure :— 


THE DEATH OF THE ROBBERS. 


“On my departure, I had offered a reward 
of half what might be recovered of the ba- 
lance of the lost money, and Hughes was not 
half way to Camargo, after his release (only 
five miles on the Mexican side), before he 
found that he was watched by Andy Walker 
and Wiley Marshall, two Texan Rangers, who, 
having no fear when what they conceive their 
duty is to be done, hold a little Court of 
Oyer and Terminer of their own, and do not 
— up the long suspense of courts gener- 
ally. 

“On reaching Camargo, Hughes never left 
his room, for he knew his life was threatened, 
and he waited for a dark and rainy night to 
make his éseape, hoping the darkness would 
hide him, and the rain wash out the trail of 
his horse ; but he was so closely watched that 
only a few hours after his departure, he was 
captured and tied to a musquit tree far off 
in the chaparal, where no cry for help could 
be heard, and no compassion was to ve ex- 

cted from those who now determined to 
compel him to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth, 

“ Often have I pictured to myself the dim 
camp-fire, fanned by the heavy, sighing, south- 
east trade-winds, that moaning sweep over 
this wild, desolate country—the stern looks of 
the Rangers, and the bull-dog obstinacy of 
Hughes, as he swore again and again he had 
no money of mine, and if he had, that he 
would die before he’d give it up. What must 
have been his feelings as he watched the con- 
sultations of the fierce soldiers around him, 
who now, resolved on his death or the money, 
only waited the time to consummate their de- 
signs? 
eal threats failed with them, as they had 
done with us, in our attempts to get back our 
money. Hughes’s skull is now an ornament (?) 


tothe bar at Fre hotel, the scene of 
the robbery. As for White, his notoriety ex- 
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eluded him from that neighborhood. So he 
left Brownsville, where he had gone as a re- 
fugee, for San Antonio de Bexar. Hughes’s 
continued assertions that he had not the money, 
gave the idea that White must have gone off 
with it after all, and he was followed, over- 
taken near San Antonio, and shot as he at- 
tempted to make his escape. So ended the 
lives of all those we knew to be engaged in the 
rob —who were the others, and their fate, 
I have never heard.” 


The party was now broken up, by the ill 
health of Col. Webb and the rest, when Mr. 
Audubon was induced to take the command 
of the company—now reduced to forty-eight 
men, about one-half of the original number 
for the Mexican journey. The scene then 
lightens as we approach the upper country 
and mountain ranges of Mexico. The text 
of the present number carries us as far as 
Cerro Gordo: we have camp scenes, sketches 
of scenery, and significant hints of the future 
capacities of the region. A h like 
the following—of the provinee of Chibua- 
hua—at this period of the world’s rapid de- 
velopment, is the germ of a future state or 
nation :—* That half the world should starve 
for want of land, even poor land, and that 
more than France, England, and all the 
densely populated part of Europe could eul- 
tivate, here in this beautiful country, feeds 


pees ~~ a deer to a thousand acres, is to 
lamented.” 


Looking with interest for the continuation 
of the journey in future numbers, we glean 
a few Mexican incidents by the way :— 


A CAMP AT BUENA VISTA. 


“Six miles over a barren and desolate roll- 
ing prairie changed our scene, and we had a 
grand view of all the beauties of Buena 
Vista; high picturesque mountains bounded 
the landscape on every side; and valleys, all 
luxuriant in the vegetation of an irrigated soil 
aided by the climate of the tropics, gave more 
richness than is often seen in contrast, even as 

t as valley and mountain give in the view 
rom Stirling Castle; but not half so grand as 
that unsu landscape, when the sun 
sinking behind Ben Lomond in its misty haze, 
leaves the gazer in twilight and meditation. 
Buena Vista had its battle, ever to be remem- 
bered by all Americans—few of us but have 
some friend or acquaintance sleeping there, 
and its desolation harmonizes well with the 
idea of what a battle-field should be. 

“A few days rest, and our first grand mus- 
ter took place; camped on Taylor's ground, 
where the ditches made for the tents of his 
men in some cases answered for ours; we 
drank of the same waters, and inspired with 
mili zeal, we had a muster and review, 
and killed what the Harlem boys called a 
bureau, ‘buro’ (jackass); but being a very 
little one, as Marryatt would say, I had only to 
pay five dollars for it. 

“Saltillo had many good things about it, 
was clean, and well regulated, its buildings 
were better than any we had seen except at 
Monterey, and yet I always went to 
camp with pleasure. That camp will never 
be forgotten by two of us, George Weed, and 
myself, Some days of rest had been enjoyed, 
and the time for ing on our journey was 
fixed for the morrow, w it was, I cannot 
tell, but I had become so wakeful, that, as 
every guard was relieved, I heard the roll 
called, and the tramp of its return when, after 
two hours of duty, it was dismissed in front 
of my tent. This night the guard was slow in 
coming out, and better it had never come at 
rs ts +e came to mee in front of where ; 
ay, its drowsy grumblings awakened me, an 
I raised up to see who the malcontents were. 





Montrose Graham was guard over my tent that 
watch, his last watch: as Simson called his 
guard to order, and faced me, Weed let his 
rifle fall; the cock was down on the nipple, 
contrary toa positive order; in falling, the 
head of the hammer struck the ground first, 
with the whole weight of the gun on it, and 
as if the trigger been pulled, off, it went. 
The astonishment and anxiety produced by a 
shot at night, in a strange “tag | for a few 
seconds created a breathless silence, even 
with the bravest; but simultaneously it was 
broken by two execlamations, just B poe 
one, ‘My God, Mr. Audubon’s killed!’ the 
other from me, ‘Who's hurt? a groan from 
poor Graham, told us how it was) Some one 
said, ‘It’s not much—only a pistol ball,’ but 
he answered, ‘only pistol or not, it dropped 
me like a hot potato.” How the hurry hare 
and there for lights and water, the Doctor, and 
the anxiety of friends under such circum- 
stances arouse acamp! All loved Graham, he 
was the handsomest man of ninety-eight of us, 
just twenty-two, and captain of his tent; the 

ail-storm mess, so called by Lieutenant 
Browning, and his favorite geen from its go- 
ahead principles.” 


The wounded man was left with a friend 
at Saltillo. 


CERRO GORDO, 


“Cerro Gordo is a den of vagabonds, sita- 
ated on a beautiful little creek. It appears to 
be supported by a miserable garrison of about 
one hundred and fifty poor wretches, thet we 
could have made prisoners in ten minutes’ fight- 
ing. Here we had what may be called really 
excellent water for the first time sinee leaving 
the Mississippi; it was delightful. The men 
rushed to it, many drank two pint cups full, 
with seareely a breath between, and walked 
off with a third to sip at, giving place to 
others equally thirsty. We were joined at this 
place by a travelling Mexican cireus company, 
who begged for our protection as far as Bia. 
There were five, one woman and four men. 


_ [May 22, 52 


of ce to go back to bed again after mus. 
vediyg aly Tapacloudly. ‘Is them plates 
clean,’ Rhoades nonchalant, *To be sure they 
is, did’nt we eat offem last night? 1 eou)i 
not see the Doctor’s expression, and I doubt if 
it would have given eae if I could 
but I remembered the old story of a company 
who crossed many years before us, which said 
a frying-pan was always clean, as Jong as any 
one of the mess could recollect what had been 
cooked last in it, and presumed the Doctor 
eonsoled himself with the same idea. 

“Mess No. Eleven, contaimed three, and they 
were all originals, Penn ker, from Penn. 
sylvania, six feet two, well shaped and hand- 
some, active, willing, and deep, in all that a 
man learns as wagon-master on a two years’ 
rn in Mexieo, and withal so good-na- 
tured, that as he afterwards told me, he joined 
the company, in order to take care of me; the 
cireumstances of our meeting were accidental. 

“ At the time I was giving money to all the 
inyalids of our unfortunate party, who, unable 
to preeeed on the journey, were about return- 
ing; S——d amongst them, came to me, for 
money to take him back to Orleans. Penny- 
— was by when S——d eame in, and he 

ard my answer to the request, ‘S——d, | 
have nothing for you, you have brought on 
your illness by your own dissipations and 
rasealities, and I eannot give you anything, 

ou must get home on your own means’ 

any months after, in the Tularies valley, as 
as og NY and I rede side by side half a 
mile behind the company, he related all this to 
me, winding up with his thoughts at the time 
he por us, ‘when I saw you on States’ cot, 
looking as if you hadn’t any blood in you, I 
said, poor little devil, you'll eateh — before 
you get through Mexico, but when I heard you 
giving fits to Sd, I thought I'd go along, 
jast to take care of you; and truly he was 
one of my most useful and kindest friends, 

out the whole journey. 

* Mitchell was from Illinois, with a temper 

as violent as his heart, when once gained, was 








The lady rode as we used in my boyish life to | ttue. 


say of the backwoods Louisiana belles, leg. ot 
a side. The clown carried in the bosom of his 
shirt two little naked Chihuahua dogs, eight 
or nine inches long (called from their bluish 
looking skin, they have no hair on them, ‘ cast 
iron dogs’), and another a size larger on the 
ied of his saddle. One of the party fol- 
owed the poor pack mules, which were load- 
ed down with enormous trunks and other 
moveables, containing such inyaluables no 
doubt, that it was not to be wondered the 
feared a robbery from the Apaches, The 
whole fortune was probably contained in the 
] é@ we saw; such instances not unfre- 
quently occur with small trading parties in this 
country; often Americans, who, well armed, 
have followed this rambling life for many 
years, and know all the habits and tricks of 
the Indians of this part of the world so well, 
that if attacked, a good defence or safe re- 
treat, can almost always be secured by them.” 

A few sentences let us into the nature of 

the courageous, spirited company :— 
MEN OF THE CAMP. 

“It is five o’clock, I am writing a few yards 
apart from the rest, and the quaint remarks 
and jokes often amuse, and as often distract 
me. No, 12, a queer mess, contains Rhoades, 
who has’ cana the plains from Fort Inde- 
pendence to Santa Fe, eleven times; Barrat, a 
wagoner of the Mexican war, no 
else being able to live with those two, but a 
philosopher, Dr, Trask, our main stay and trul 
a good man, but most eccentric in his ways, 1s | 
their captain. ‘ ’ misty morning, 
more of smoke than warmth, tent wet, blankets 
too cold and clammy to lie in, besides the roll 


nded for those who 
fire | seach’ the Seiptusess By E,W Hengetenderg, D.D. 
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had been ¢alled an hour since, and it was a sort 


“The third and last of this mess, also was a 

man; but, as an old Delaware Indian, | 

with me in Texas, used to say of any one 

he could not understand ; * Mighty good man, 
ugh! know too much.,’” 


Of the illustrations of Mr. Audubon we 
have already spoken. They are everyway 
valuable instructive records of the jour- 
ney, and we trust may be continued with the 
prompt and liberal support of the public. 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION.* 


THe recently issued work of Hengstenberg 
will meet with a cordial jon from all 
who love the study of a Seripture. His 
learning and candor are well known, and his 
patience in research and critical acumen are 
ev ere evidenced in his contributions to 
theological literature and biblical exegesis. 
He has issued. the first volume of his Expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse by itself, “ because 
(to use his own words) the Revelation has + 
very close relation to the wants of the pre- 
sent time, and I reckoned it my duty to en- 
deavor, according to the best of my ability, 
that the rich’ treasury of counsel and comfort, 
which the Lord has provided for us in this 
book, should 2s soon as possible be made 


body | accessible to those who desire to possess it. 


Such as wish fo obtain a glimpse of the 
whole of the exposition, may find what they 
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desire in the two treatises ; The Beast in the 
Apocalypse, . Kirche-Zeitung, 1847; 
and The Th Years’ Reign, do. 1848.” 
For the details we must of course refer our 
readers to the volume itself: whether they 
are convinced by the author’s arguments or 
not, whether think the conclusions of 
Hengstenberg or Wordsworth more or less 
sound (for these learned divines differ very 
much on important points in the exposition 
of the Apocalypse), is not material at 
sent; one thing is certain, that the learned 
and the wise and the pious have of late years 
bestowed a amount of study and care 
upon the Book of Revelation. That they 
do not in many particulars is only 
what, in the nature of the case, is to be ex- 
— et their labor is by no means lost. 

ven if it had no further result than deep- 
ening the lesson of charity and moderation 
it would be enough, and we should rejoice 
at it; but it has; it increases a love for the 
study of Holy Scripture; it enlarges the 
conceptions and strengthens the faith of 
Christians ; and it tends directly to establish- 
ing on an immovable basis the divine origin 
and authority of the Bible. 

Entertaining such sentiments we are glad 
to call attention to the recently issued vo- 
lume by Mr. Barnes on the Revelation. It 
is the last of a valuable series of works by 
this able and useful writer on the books of 
the New Testament ; and we are free to say 
that it is by no means the least valuable of 
that series. It enters into the analysis and 
exposition of the text quite at large, and 
evidences extensive research and great pains- 
taking to endeavor to attain to a clear and 
truthful interpretation of that mysterious 
book which closes the canon of the New 
Testament. On mooted points, e. g. of 
chureh government, &c., Mr. Barnes writes 
as a Presbyterian minister ; but like Words- 
worth, who is a Church of England clergy- 
man, he writes frankly and straightfor - 
wardly; contending for what he deems 
truth, he still deals in no denunciation against 
those whose convictions are other than his 
own. The volume is well worth possessing. 





‘DR. OLIN’s works.* 
Txe two volumes, just issued, of the writ- 


ings of the late President of the Wesleyan 
University, comprise a series of Sermons, in 
the usual range of pulpit topies, marked by a 
fullness and clearness of tone which must 
have proved effective in the delivery, to- 
with a collection of Lectures and 
ys of general interest as connected with 
the pe ent, standard topies of education 
in country. In these academic dis- 
courses we discover a well trained mind, 
seeking constantly for the principle to test 
the fact, and ing upon grand devel- 
opment of mental discipline before the mere 
accumulation of knowledge, which is the 
distinction between the good and bad 
edueation of the day. The testimony of a 
man, who was doubtless thoroughly harass- 
ed by the educational experiments of the day, 
18 worth something on these points. e 
cannot do better than record his evidence on 
a few of them :— 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS, 


“Two vitall important and trul 080- 
phical ends ass contem in he wate 
ment of Manual Labor ools—such a union 





BR The Works of Stephen Olin, DD., LL.D. 2 volumes. 





of oe § exercise with study as should secure 
robust health and the best physical develop- 
ment, and such a reduction of expenses as 
should welcome the indigent and the humble- 
born to an ennobling career of liberal educa- 
tion, An experiment of twenty years or more, 
made in all parts of our country, and under 
osx variety of favorable circumstances, has 
resulted, I believe, in the general, though re- 
luetant conviction that a system apparently so 
promising and so well adapted to our wants 
and institutions is really impracticable. The 
grounds of failure in this interesting enterprise 
seem not to be very obvious; and it is yet, 
— too early to determine positive- 
y whether they are intrinsic, or only ac- 
eidental and vincible. The sons of the rich 
worked cheerfully at first, during the heyday 
of novelty and popularity, but they soon came 
to regard as burdensome, if not degrading, the 
homely employments which all the habits and 
feelings of childhood and home had prepared 
them to look upon with but little respect; and 
mere physical exercise, when it is no longer 
courted as pastime, but is im as a task, 
loses much of its recreative and healthful in- 
fluence. No longer sustained by the — 
and left to the patronage of those whom it 
was most able to befriend, the system encoun- 
tered new obstacles in the spirit of our Ameri- 
ean population, which recoils from an avowal of 
poverty more than from its positive evils, and 
will rather struggle single-handed against un- 
toward circumstances or yield to their tyran- 
ny, than submit to be helped on conditions 
suspected of being derogatory to an imaginary 
standard of dignity. Perhaps, too, this system 
does violence to some — of political 
economy, and that its general failure is charge- 
able to that account. It may be that, in a 
country where labor is so scarce and valuable, 
those who are dependent upon it for the means 
of obtaining education will commonly find a 
better sale for their commodity in the wants 
of the etical agriculturist, in the brisker 
demand of a crowded mart, or in co-operating 
with the machinery of an extensive manufac- 
tory, than upon the farm or in the ill-provided 
work-shop of the Manual Labor School, which, 
besides these disadvantages, is commonly sub- 
jected to the additional one of being remote 
froma good market. * * * Want of success in 
such a cause can bring no reproach, though it 
may produce some regret, that the disappoint- 
ed publie was reson flattered with anti- 
cipations so visionary and extravagant as must 
throw a measure of ridicule even upon honor- 
able discomfiture. I well remember the time 
when able scholars and grave divines did not 
hesitate to ict that these Manual Labor 
Schools would soon endow the common labor- 
er in our fields and factories with a compe- 
tent knowledge of the original languages of 
the Bible.” ? 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“ Another form of innovation and gi 80 
ment was exemplified in the High Schools, 
which at one time threw all the other academic 
institutions of the country into the shade, and 
even threatened their overthrow and utter 
ran sie As this ee rae to a 
hi and more arit an 

pg i atresia gp actin ios hestk ae 
sudden and universal. Of the scores, or per- 
haps hundreds of these tasteful and costly es- 
tablishments, which a few years since formed 
the chief pride and crowning ornaments of 
our most populous and beautiful inland towns 
and villages, not one, that I am aware of, has 
survived to the present day. The buildings 
have mostly been devoted to schools upon the 
old plan, or to less classic uses; and this most 


ing and aristocratic of educational in- 
mee wilds yed the acme of its high 
popularity within the memory of the present 





ae of school-boys, has so completely 
allen into neglect, that we might forget even 
to profit by the history of its extravagant 
claims and pitiable failure, but for the memen- 
toes that so often meet the eye about their 
desolate premises, in the form of a swing, a 
horizon spar, or a smooth pole or mast, 
lanted in the yard, with a rope dangling 
rom the top—the wreck and remnant of the 
ingenious contrivances which, under the clas- 
sie names of gymnastics and calisthenics, won 
reputation for the school, and promised health 
and grace to the pupil. It would not be easy, 
—— to point out the false principles that 
ed to a failure, so complete and universal in 
this magnificent experiment, which had the 
advantage of being conducted upon the broad- 
est scale, and under the watchful eye of able 
teachers, and of wealthy and liberal patrons. 
I think they usually performed the duties of 
academic instruction in a satisfactory manner ; 
but they had pledged themselves to do much 
more than this, and upon grounds so palpably 
and even ridiculously insufficient and untena- 
ble, that moderate success was necessarily fol- 
lowed by disgrace and ruin, Their distinguish- 
ing and most important feature was the greater 
number of ws employed in comparison 
with other institutions, and the watchful and 
universal supervision exercised over the pupils, 
who were neither to study, play, eat, nor 
sleep, but in the presence of a master. Such 
a system, we might reasonably expect, would 
convert play into a task, and so deapoil it of 
its vabuoiin influences as a pastime and recrea- 
tion, or else dignify it with an importance that 
might claim mci in the mind of a boy, 
over more serious pursuits. The incessant 
oversight, too, was something more than pa- 
rental, and therefore unnatural, and it could 
hardly fail of putting a check upon the ready 
invention at reckless adventure, and the 
gleeful, spontaneous outburst of buoyant, boy- 
ish feeling, which all have their value and 
= in the Lai. ta and full development of the 
ies and minds of the young. I think, too, 
experience admonishes us that there may be 
too many teachers as well as too few, and that 
the former is, of the two, the greater evil. 
When labor and responsibility are too much 
divided, and the question is not how all the 
teachers may, by great industry and energy, 
rform the work of instruction, but how the 
usiness may be so arranged that each may 
have something to do, studies are sure to be 
multiplied to an unreasonable extent, and 
both learning and teaching to assume a fitful 
and fragmen character, as little adapted 
as possible to the ends of a sound education. 
The work of a school, organized on this faulty 
principle, and thus overstocked with masters, 
will soon come to be done without spirit or 
impulse, with little enthusiasm in the instruct- 
or to im and less eagerness in the pupil to 
receive information.” 


POPULAR LECTURES. 


“The large audiences which, in these great cen- 
tres of crowded population, the cities, are ever 
ready to welcome the novel, the amusing, and 
the exciting, afford a tempting field for the dis- 
play of talent and for doing good, and they are 
able, at an inconsiderable oe sacrifice, 
to reward the lecturer with a reasonable and 
substantial remuneration. These are cireum- 
stances highly favorable to the success of this 
new and popular method of public teaching. 
It should * kept in mind, however, that the 
diffusion of useful know in this way, 
though it may be greatly desirable and bene- 
ficial, is not, and cannot be education, nor a 
tolerable substitute for it. The eaonrey 
and sciences so promulgated must necessari 
be divested of ev ing abstruse or difficult 
—must employ no mathematical or recondite 
media, either of proof or illustration—must be 
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simplified and popularized down to the scale 
of srteheeteal capability which usually belongs 
to an assemblage drawn out by the occasion 
from the walks of active and unlettered life. 
Still there is room for the intelligible diseus- 
sion of many historical, moral, and literary 
subjects, even within the limits prescribed by 
these rather embarrassing conditions; and the 
diffusion of such knowledge, so far as it goes, 
is a valuable contribution to the intelligence 
as well as to the enjoyments of the commu- 
nity.” 

After this we will not be surprised to find 
Dr. Olin maintaining the sound old methods 
of classical and mathematical study. Of one 
of the uses of the study of the Greek and 
Roman authors, he thus speaks :— 


VALUE OF CLASSICAL LEARNING, 


“While the classical student secures, in an 
eminent degree, the most valuable ends of edu- 
eation in the discipline of his intellectual fa- 
culties, his labors are amply rewarded by the 
acquisition of valuable knowledge. It is not 
true, as is often asserted, that the classics im- 
part nothing to the mind but a dry vocabulary 
of obsolete words and idioms, utterly useless 
for all the pu of speech and reason. 
Language, as well as mind and matter, has its 
philosophy, not formed to suit particular cases, 

ut applicable, with few modifications, to the 
dialects of all ages and nations. The regu- 
larity, the copiousness, the elegant refinement, 
and the profound logic of the Greek and Ro- 
man ee give facilities for the investiga- 
tion of these universal laws unknown to the 
defective and anomalous languages of modern 
times; and the youth who has once thoroughly 
mastered the difficulties and the mysteries of 
classical literature, has imbibed those un- 
changeable principles of speech and of thought 
which are alone able to guide him on the 
great occasions in active life, when eloquence 
and reason exert a controlling influence. 

“The value of classical learning, as the 
means of obtaining a critical knowledge of the 
English language, and of forming a correct and 
= style of composition, is often acknow- 
a by those who deny it all other praise. 
As far as our own language is derived from 
those of Greece and Rome, the connexion is 
sufficiently intelligible, but the study of the 
ancient tongues facilitates the attainment of 
excellence in speaking and writing by an influ- 
ence which is less m bervany The exercise of 
translation from the classical writers is the 
happiest and most effectual method ever de- 
vised of acquiring a critical, extensive, and 
thorough acquaintance with our mother 
tongue. The student is led to a careful exa- 
mination of all the peculiarities, and a tho- 
rough trial of all the capabilities of the lan- 
guage which is to become the new vehicle of 
thought. He must observe the minutest dif- 
ferences in the import of words, and his inge- 
nuity is often tasked to the utmost in selecting 
and combining such terms and expressions, 
from the crude and unyielding elements of his 
native tongue, as may display the sentiments 
— the original, with the ise form and 
coloring which they possess in a more copious, 
flexible and significant language. Rach eater. 
cises, often repeated and ree Santee by 
a skilful er, seldom fail of giving to the 
cla»sical student, together with the more im- 
portant advantages of intellectual discipline 
and polish, a more valuable acquaintance with 
his native tongue than could have been ob- 
tained in the same period of exclusive devotion 
to its study.” 

This simple suggestion, of the employment 
of translation in acquiring a ready per- 
fect use of one’s own language, is something 
worthy of adoption in our schools and aca- 


demies, where the mind of the young pupil is 
commonly put upon thestretch, in an ineffectu- 
al effort in what is called original composition. 
There ean be no better discipline of the 
mind, leaning upon reverence, cultivating 
exact method, infusing subtle refinement, 
than the exercise of translation from a well 
selected classic author. 

The other subjects treated in these vo- 
lumes, as the conduct of life, youthful cul- 
, ture, the preference to be given to reveren- 
tial learning, from the wise and good, before 
the cost of personal experience and suffering, 
/maintain the author’s high character as a 
| Christian teacher. 








PYNNSHURST.* 


Mr. Pynysuurst's “Wanderings” are not 
very extensive, nor are his * Ways of Think- 
ing” very original. His book is in fact a 
tour in Switzerland served up with some 

nisings of sentiment. Mr. Pynnshurst 
ets you see that he is blasé, désillusioné, 
but that he still, out of the goodness of his 
heart, condescends to look at nature and 
humanity with kindness and as much sympa- 
thy as possible. He is charitable to almost 
everything but republicanism, showing so 
great a repugnance to that form of rule as to 
excite the suspicion that he is of that class of 
patriots who “leave their country for their 
country’s good.” The sight of “ Liberté, 


buildings of Havre caused him qualms simi- 
lar to those he experienced on board shi 

Recovering, however, somewhat more eden. 
ily, we may presume, from the latter than the 
former infliction, he proceeds to a barber’s:— 


“Madame was alone in the shop, and when 
Pynnshurst, hat in hand, mentioned his desire, 
she begged that Monsieur would walk up stairs 
to the saloon, She herself would attend him 
to the foot of the stairs; and would cry out, 
‘father, a gentleman.” 

“ The father was little and old, and read a 
newspaper. ‘Pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘I was just 
looking over the journal.’ 

“ «Ah, I see,’ Hugh answered, ‘Journals are 
the great things now-a-day. You, too, are a 
democrat ?’ 

“ «No, Monsieur, I am no politician, but de- 
mocracy interferes with my business. They 
never have their hair dressed: and my daugh- 
ter-inlaw hardly ever sells any combs and 
tooth-brushes now, and very little soap indeed ; 
very little soap.’ 

“*There is equality in oe irty, my 
friend,’ Hugh said; ‘but I might have known 

ou were of the other side; there, on the wall, 
see the lilies.’ 

“ «Yes? Monsieur ;’ and the old man goi 
to the frame to which Pynnshurst poin 
pulled a string, and the lilies vanishing, dis- 
closed a sweet, sad face. Hugh knew it, but 
he asked, 

“ * And who is that, my friend?’ 

“ «Tt is Henri de France,’ answered the old 
man with a sigh.” 


Mr. P., we presume, never to the polls 
at home, and puts cotton in his ears on the 
fourth of July. 

These sneers at Euro democracy 
strike us as being something snobbish in an 
American, and the adverse fortunes which 
free institutions have of late on 
the Continent do not mend thé matter. 
Frenchmen may not be prepared for free in- 
stitutions, fallen humanity may perhaps not 
be equal to the mission Seoneladl Ameri- 


* Pynnshurst: his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 
By Donald MacLeod. C. Scribner. -* 
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eans by their heroic sires, but this does not 
justify a sneer at the object aimed at. 

Mr. Pynnshurst is too fond of telling us 
how often he stops to say his prayers at 
chureh or chapel, and he brings in his admira. 
tion of Roman Catholic usages with a {re- 
quency which makes one suspect that the 
charm of novelty has its share in his admira. 
tion. We are far from objecting to his re. 
spect for his Maker and for the form in whic) 
he clothes his worship ; it is our feeling of 
the veneration with which these saered su). 
jects should be treated, which renders us sus. 
picious of the display. 

Mr. Pynnshurst is good at description, tells 
a story well, and jots down, not without 
humor, the telling points of the characters 
among the wee erowd who throng the 
mountain-tops and dining-halls of Switzer- 
land. In proof we give 

A STORY OF THE DEVIL. 

“ *Sir,’ said the guide, ‘the people all pray- 
ed the Abbot of Einsiedlen, who ruled all this 
country then, to build them a bridge ; and he 
advertised for a builder. So they came from 
all over Switzerland ; but when they saw how 
the Reuss roared and foamed ever the rocks, 
they shook their heads and went back home 
again. Only two remained. 

Pensa mee a tall nenenonne. man in mar, 
and the other a poor yo ow, very clever 
as a millwright, and a in the coun- 


“ *We seem to be left alone here,’ said young 
Christian, ‘for he had the same name that | 
have, gentlenven.’ 

“*So it appears,’ said the tall gentleman, 

‘are you an architect ?’ 

“*T have only built mill-dams as yet,’ re- 
lied the other, ‘but I came to look at this. 
ut I eannot do it; I have studied it for two 

days, and can make nothing of it; and 
now give it up. If I had gotten the reward, 
oe he stopped and sighed, as he thought of 
a blue-eyed maiden at home, who was as poor 
as he was, 

“<Tt is left for me, then?’ said the tall 

man. 

“*Ah, you fancy that you can do it? 

“*Oh yes, I am certain; I have done se- 

verer weeks than that.’ 

“* And what plan have you, may I ask?’ 

“*T shall throw an arch simply across the 

torrent,’ 

“* Indeed, and when will you finish!’ 

“*T think I will do it this evening,’ said the 

tall man, carelessly. 
“* Ah!’ said Christian, laughing, ‘ Why, you 
must be the devil!” f 

“* At your service,” he answered politely. 

“Christian looked at him, but saw nothing 
particular about him, except that his eyes 
were very brilliant. 3 

“*If you would like the credit, I will do 


tain, singing. 
fellow thought of the 


ed maiden at home; 


and half 


contract. ee 
“The tall man folded it and put it in his 
pocket; raised his hat politely, and disap- 


“Christian went to the Cure below there, 
where he the night. He had half forgot 
ten what he had done, and regarded the whole 
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as a joke, but in the morning, as he walked 
out to take a last look at oe 
his horror when he saw the bridge built, and 
his own name on it as architect. 
“He flew to the Cure, where the abbot was 
ing, teld him all, and besought his help. 
2 We will de what we can,’ said the Abbot 
Gerald’ 


«Jn half an hour afterwards there came a 
knock at the door, and the tall man in black 
was there, When the good monk opened it. 

«<Good morning,’ said the former, ‘you 
have a piece of my property here, they tell 

db , 
“ ice Abbot Gerald was no more afraid 
of the devil than a Swiss is of an Austrian. 

“*Hush,”’ said he quietly, ‘don’t wake the 
young man; let us talk the matter over. 
Come in.” 

“The devil glanced into the room, and saw 
nothing but an old woman; and in a bed at 
the other end, a form which he recognised for 


the yo millwrigh t’s, by the clothes. 
“Take a seat,’ said Abbot Gerald, and 
pointed to a chair beside the table. 


“*You are very polite,” said the devil, sit- 
ting down, ‘I thank you kindly? and he no- 
ticed that there was a chess-board on the 
table. 

“*You lay then, Abbot Gerald,’ said he. 

“*A little,” said the Abbot, ‘but it is not 
worth speaking of. The chief matter is, that 
you cannot have that youngster.’ 

“*Oho!’ said the devil, ‘we will see about 
that. The contract is in perfectly good form.’ 

««T¢ is little 1 care about that,’ said the ab- 
bot, ‘but the scandal of the thing; and you 
know that if I set myself to work you'll have 
a tough time of it.’ 

“*T don’t think that your conduct is decent,’ 
said the devil 

“<Not decent! you seoundrel!’ said Gerald, 
in a passion. 

“*Well, there then, I ask your pardon, I 
—_ hastily; but be reasonable now: Come: 
I'll play yeu for him.’ 

“*Two souls from my parishes,’ said the Ab- 
bot thoughtfully, ‘it is too much,’ 

“*Two! Who then? cried Satan. 

“ Abbot Gerald pointed at the old woman. 

“*Ah? thought the other, ‘I did not know 
that I had any claims upon her. But I don’t 
mind her much, and I always get one game 
out of two; then he added aloud, ‘I'll play 
you for both, and that’s fair.’ 

“«Well, I don’t like to be too hard,’ said 
Abbot Gerald; ‘I agree; but it is dry work 
playing chess.” 

_ “He touched a little bell, and a monk came 
in. The abbot whispered to him; he went 
out, brought in a bottle of wine, and disap- 


peared 

bmn \'f 
abbot. 
_“‘T thank you,” was the answer, ‘I carry a 
little bottle of spirit with me. Dare I offer a 
drop to your lordship ?” 

“*We stick to our light wines here,’ said 
the abbot drily. ‘I am getting too old to 
pr Po a et saa a sinner,’ said he 

2 old w ing her into a chair 
a oman, shoving by 

“*Tt is your first move, and we play for this 
a fees’ e play 

— you,’ wnt De ee. ape: 

“*By no means; I am at home,’ Abbot 
4 hd ; e, 

“So the devil took the move, and after a 

tough game, the abbot check-mated him 
completely. 

“*You are strong at chess, Abbot Gerald. 
You have won that one there,’ and he pointed 
at the old woman. 


**3o . . 
ia you give up all claim now and for- 


you try some of this?’ said the| Bern 





“Oh, honor bright; would you have me 
cheat you after so much politeness! I yield 
every inch. But now for the other.’ 

“*T am tired,’ said Abbot Gerald, ‘I think 
that I will not play any further. I'll give you 
the other; only take him quietly.’ 

“*You are very courteous,’ said the devil, 
as he walked to the bed, and tapped on the 
sleeper, who breathed heavily. 

“*Come, get up,’ said the devil: 

“*Humph,’ said the sleeper. 

“*That’s not the best of good manners,’ said 
the other, ‘get up when I bid you!’ and he 
— — the clothes. 

“The sleeper was a huge grey pig! with 
the millwright’s clothes nol pin it; and 
as Satan turned round, he saw the old woman 
strip off her mask and cloak, and show Chris- 
tian, pale enough, but smiling. 

“*'That’s a shabby trick you have played 
me, Abbot Gerald,’ said the devil, ‘but Ill 
batter your bridge down again.’ 

“Try it,’ said Abbot Gerald, laughing 
heartily, as the other flew out, banging the 
doors to, in a rage. 

“The devil got half way to the place, when 
he met the procession returning. They had 
blessed the bridge while the game of chess 
lasted, and he had no more power over it. 

“It wasso that Abbot Gerald tricked the 
devil.” 

And as good in its way :— 

HOW THE SWISS MAKE MONEY, 

“Tt is an ingenious people, is the people of 

rne. 

“In the first place, they are guides, inn- 
keepers, alpenstock-branders, cutters of steps 
in the glaciers, horse and mule owners, and 
chair-porters, who are necessary to show the 
scenery, and to drain your pockets. Then you 
have the wood-carvers, the landscapers, and 
the costume painters; the chamois hunters 
with skins and horns, and the goatherds, who 
imitate the antelope horn with the produce of 
their herds, all to tempt you further. 

“These employments occupy father and 
elder brother. en the grandfather has a 
small cannon which he fires off in the neigh- 
borhood of an echo. The mother and aunt 
rush to the cottage door, and sing and play on 
a quaint mountain The second son is 
blowing an Alpine horn up on the peak there. 
The third son holds a tamed chamois in a rope 
by the way-side. The eldest sister keeps a 
small shop of varieties. The eight, nine, and 
ten year olds sell you bersaths bunches of 
cherries, and nosegays of wild flowers; and 
the younger ones who cannot be deluded into 
any idea of labor, simply hold out their hands 
as you pass and trot after you screaming out 
batzen ! 

“It is an ingenious people, is the people of 

e. 


Mr. Pynnshurst has some romantic pas- 
sages with a young lady, travels with her 
and her friends for several weeks, and there 
is every reason to anticipate a wedding to 
wind the book up with, when, almost at the 
close of the volume, after a moonlight walk 
with the lady, in which his declaration of 
love has been reciprocated, he is introduced 
on his return to her husband, a venerable gen- 
tleman of sixty. 

The incident would be quite an available 
one for a doubtful French novel—and when 
you speak of a doubtful French novel, it is 


ved much the same as speaking of adoubt- 


If the author in his next book will abate 
his Bippaney, forswear his affectations, and 
try not remind the reader so often of 
Longfellow, and Ik Marvel, he will, we think, 


and hurriedly reprinted by 





do better justice to himself and his readers. 


NAPOLEON BALLADS.* 


A Lonwpon squib, published by Mr. Bogue, 
utnam. Its 
parodies and imitations lack the genuine 


flavor, and the thing is upon the whole poorly 
done by some ’prentice hand, with nothing to 
justify the American addition to tne title- 


page, “ by Bon Gualtier’—a gentleman who 
is never dull, and who never condescends to 
be vulgar in bad verse. 

The general satire of the opening paper 
is the best thing in the collection :-— 


IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES, 


“Come, listen all who wish to learn 

How nations should be ruled, 

From one who from his youth has been 
In such-like matters school’d ; 

From one who knows the art to please, 
Improve and govern men— 

Eh tien! Ecoutez, aux Idées 
Napoléoniennes ! 


“To keep the mind intently fixed 
On number One alone— 
To leok to no one’s interest, 
But push along your own, 
Without the slightest reference 
To how, or what, or when— 
Eh bien! cest la premiére Idée 
Napoléonienne. 
“To make a friend, and use him well, 
By which, of course, I mean 
To use him up—until he’s drain’d 
Completely dry and clean 
Of all that makes him useful, and 
To kick him over then 
Without remorse—c’est une Idée 
Napoléonienne. 


“To sneak into a good man’s house 

With sham credentials penn’d— 

To sneak into his heart and trust, 
And seem his children’s friend— 

To learn his secrets, find out where 
He keeps his keys—and then 

To bone his spoons—c’est une Idée 
Napoléonienne. 


“To gain your point in view—to wade 

Through dirt, and slime, and blood— 

To stoop to pick up what you want 
Through any depth of mud. 

But always in the fire to thrust 
Some helpless cat’s-paw, when 

Your chestnuts burn—e’est wne Idée 
Napoléonienne. 


“To clutch and keep the lion’s share 
To kill or drive away 
The wolves, that you upon the lambs 
May, unmolested, —. 
To keep a gang of jackals fierce 
To cand and stock your den, 
Whilst you lie down—e’est une Idée 


Na denne. 


“To bribe the base, to crush the good, 

And bring them to their knees— 

To stick at nothing, or to stick 
At what or whom you please— 

To stoop, to lie, to brag, to swear, 
Forswear, and swear again— 

To rise—Ah ! voila des Idées 
Napoléoniennes.” 

And'the best parody is decidedly that of 
Poe’s Raven, for which ominous bird the im- 
= eagle » am bap po a Louis 

leon is “ up” in Lon thinking 
ina of his uncle round the corner with the 
three gilt balls, than of his “ illustrious pre- 
decessor,” when hc suspects a tradesman 
“tapping at the garret door.” 


* The Napoleon Ballads. The Poetical Works of Louisa 
Napoleon, now first done into Plain English. Putnara, 


























hold, my window darkened, 

As by some uish object which was never 
there before ; 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘there is something—elearly, 
to>, a very rum thing, 

For it’s not at all a dumb thing, at the window, 
not the door. 

TY wonder whether it can be a message from 
the Emperore. 


I never had one—not before.’ 


“ Open, then, I flung the shutter—and, as sure 
as bread’s not butter, 
In there stepped a fine gilt eagle—Eagle of the 
Emperore ; 
Not a minute stay’d or stopped he—not a civil 
word he dropped me: 
But, with mien quite free and easy, perched 
above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Grisi just above my 
garret door : 
Perched and grinned, and nothing more. 
“Then, as this strange bird kept staring at me 
with his eyes so glaring, 
Till I'm sure there’s no declaring what I felt 
upon that floor, 
unto the gilded eagle—‘ Who hath sent 
thee like a beagle, 
Not, I’m sure selon les régles, to this twice con- 
founded shore? 
Tell me, have you brought a token from the 
awful Emperore !” 
Quoth the Eagle, ‘ You're a bore!’ 
* * * # 
“-¢ Eagle ! cried I, ‘what the devil? Is this 
kind of conduct eivil, 
Coming using language evil—coolly calling me 
a bore f 
If you have come for a treat here, you'll not 
get an ounce of meat here.’ 
And, in fact, I have a notion that I somehow 
rather swore; 
But ‘twas enough to make one—when, quoth 
the bird above the door, 
* You have a great fate in store.’ 


“*Hal what hear If cried I; ‘Eagle, do you 
prophesy a regal ? 
Do = say I shall be égal to the glorious 
perore ? 


Tell this soul with sorrow saddened, whether 
it will e’er be maddened 

With a fate which yet it hadn’t—hadn’t ven- 
tured to implore ? 

Come here, Eagle—sit beside me ;’ but it mut- 
tered, ‘Never more! 

Here’s my place above the door.’ 

“ And, since then, the Eagle’s sitting—never 
flitting—ever sitting, 

a easy, upon Grisi, up above my palace 

oor. 

And it’s ever me reminding how upon me it is 
— 

To pursue the system grinding—of the glorious 


perore. 


I eri 


And from that glorious system of the glorious | P®” 


rore, 

be parted—never more.” 
The “ Emperore ” is decidedly Poe-ish. 
The engravings of the English edition 


eut deeper than the text, which handles the | P° 


ystrious absurdity as coarsely as the popu- 

t performance of Barclay's brewers upon 
Marshal Haynau—a gre: of dnsult and 
not much choice in the instruments, 


WILLIs’s PENCILLINGS.* 

NEW edition, and a weleome one, of Mr. 
Willis’ Pencillings by the Way, the book 
which gave him a reputation and the sucees- 
sive leaves of whigh the whole town turned 


anti Bake SSS 











over with del as they appeared 
sechiy-premed anes of Morris’s “ Mirror.” 
No one, at the moment, touches more deli- 
eately the impression of the moment. He 
is the most agreeable of travellers and letter 
writers. e sketches which he is now 
sending home from the Tropics have a 
felicity of illustration and a simplicity, with 
a refined use of lan which show the 
cultivated susceptibilities of the “ Penciller” 
to be rather improved than abated. 

Of the gossip about men and things which 
comes up freshly in this edition, the sketch 
of D'Israeli is, at the present moment, best 
worth turning te. We meet him at one of 
the Lady Blessington suppers :— 


D'ISRAELI AT LADY BLESSINGTON’s, 


“D’Israeli had arrived before me, and sat in 
the deep window, looking out upon Hyde 
Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected 
from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly 
embroidered waisteoat. Patent leather pumps, 
a white stick, with a black cord and tassel, and 
a quantity of chains about his neck and pock- 
ets, served to make him, even in the dim light, 
rather a eonspicuous object. 

x * oa * 

“DIsraeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces Lever saw. He is lividly pale, and but 
for the energy of his action and the strength 
of his lungs, would seem a victim to consum 
tion. His eye is black as Erebus, and has the 
most mocking and 5 eg sort of expres- 
sion conceivable. His mouth is alive with a 
kind of working and impatient nervousness, 
and when he has burst forth, as he does con- 
stantly, with a particularly successful cataract 
of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant 
scorn that would be worthy of a Mephisto- 
pheles, His hair is as extraordinary as his 
taste in waisteoats. A thick heavy mass of 
jet black ringlets falls over his left cheek 
almost to = collarless _ while on the 
right temple it is parted and put away with 
the pier. % carefulness of a girl’s, and Pees 
most unctuously, 


‘With thy incomparable oil, Macassar!’ 
* * * * 


“D’Isracli was the only one at table who 
knew him (Beckford), and the style in which 
he gave a sketch of his habits and manners, 
was worthy of himself. I might as well at- 
tempt to gather up the foam of the sea, as to 
convey an idea of the extraordinary 
in which he clothed his description. ere 
were, at least, five words in every sentence 
that must have been very much astonished at 
the use they were put to, and yet no others 
apparently, could so well have conveyed his 
iden, He talked like a race-horse approach- 
ing the winning-post, every muscle in action, 
and the utmost energy of expression flung out 
in every burst. It is a great pity he is not in 
liament. 

“T have been told that he stood once for a 
London borough. A coarse fellow came up at 
the hustings, and said to him, ‘I should like to 
know on what d you stand here, sir?’ 
‘On my head, sir!’ answered D’Israeli. The 
lace had not read Vivian Grey, however, 
and he lost his election. 
* * * * 

“ Vietor Hugo and his extraordi novels 
eame next under discussion ; and DIeracli, 
who was fired with his own eloquence, started 


off, des bottes, with a long story of an 
empalement he had seen in Upper Egypt. It 
was as and perhaps as authentic, as the 


description of the chow-chow-tow in Vivian 
Grey, He had arrived at Cairo on the third 
day after the man was transfixed by two 

es from hip to shoulder, and he Was still 
alive! The circumstantiality of the account 


was equally horrible and odbiiies, Then fol- 


in the 
















ensy of language, 
“Count DOrsay kept cag macy the whel, 
of the conversation and narration, a running 
fire of witty parentheses, half French and hai 
English ; and with omg in all the pauses, 
the hours flew on very dashingly. Lady Bles. 
sington left us tow midnight, and then the 
conversation took a rather political turn, and 
something was said of O'Connell. D'Israelj, 
lips were playing es ON the edge of a cham. 
i whieh he had just drained, and 
off he shot again with a description of an in. 
terview he had had with the agitator the day 
before, ending in a story of an Irish dragoon 
who was killed in the peninsula, His name 
was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, and he 
was bleeding to death, When told that he 
eould not live, he called for a large silver gob- 
let, out of which he usually drank his claret, 
He held it to the fnshing artery and filled it 
to the brim with blood, looked at it a moment, 
turned it out slowly upon the ground, mutter 
ing to himself, ‘If that had been shed for old 
Ireland!’ and expired. You can have no idea 
how thrillingly this little story was told. 
Fonblane, however, who is a cold political 
satirist, could see nothing in a man’s ‘ decant- 
ing his claret,’ that was in the least sublime, 
and so Vivian Grey got into a passion, and for 
a while was silent. 


An Exposition % 





Some of the Laws of the 
Latin Grammar. Gesner Harrison, M.D, 
and Professor in the University of Virginia. — 
This is one of those useful text-books which 
render the road to learning so much shorter, 
easier, and pleasanter tet compared 
with the brain-wasting and drilling methods 
which taught our fathers. Of the direet service 
in application of this book, we cannot give 
better account than the following extract from 
the preface; merely stating that it seems tho- 
rough, clear, and praetical, and as such worthy 
to rank with the well known books prepared 
by Prof. Anthon :—* The work is not designed 
to take the place of the systematic, practical 
grammars, either large or small; but aims ra- 
ther, if it may be permitted the writer to say 
somuch, to come on to the aid of both, and to set 
forth a rational arrangement and explanation 
of some of the more inent phenomena 
in the inflexions and syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage. If successful in accomplishing its 
object, it will be a contribution, however limit- 
ed and humble, to the Po — of 
the facts and principles onging to ese two 
departments Fr the grammar. 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 


A courte of articles, noticeable for their 
good sense, on the unfortunate position of 
poe «Ayer mor rae at a > Beare ” 
ma advantageous! er. . 
war in ued mee the question of 
the theatre Sin PER OeT ee 

ity of popular amusements, of w e 
rans, hes ways offered the most intellectual, 
while its advances in the highest cultivation 
have been checked only by the prejudice or 
indiff —— Bad ery to pero em coer 
turally looks for support. @ oppositio! 
or withdsawral from the theatre of an audi- 
ence best calculated to restrain its evil ten- 
dencies (for in common with everything hu- 
man it undoubtedly has such) is just now the 
active injury to the stage. Its grosser faults, 
inherited from the court. corruptions of 
Charles IL have been mostly suppressed. 
Unfortunately the censors are not aware © 
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condition ; ny know nothing of 
from actual observation and are 
judging it from the traditions of its corrupt 
period. We will not say that it is now in 
every respect pure or that its intellectual 
character might not be greatly improved, but 
we maintain that it t be everything 
which is desirable if its claims—which cannot 
be put out of the way—were fairly met by 
the portion of the community responsible in 


the theatre is the result, we are willin to 
believe, of mere ignorance and stupidity. 
he word theatre itself is partly to blame for 
this; for the old meaning has never alto- 
gether eradicated itself from the half-edu- 
cated mind. The amphitheatre still rises u 
with its burning Christians, its murdere 
gladiators, and fights of wild beasts. Before 
another class of objectors, the theatre rises 
as the chosen headquarters of the irreve- 
renee, iniquity, and debanchery of the wits of 
Charles’s time. ‘The one class of entertain- 
ments is just as much exploded as the other. 
It is not more likely that the lovers of Con- 
greve and Wycherly will be restored to the 
stage, than the slaughtering of French pri- 
soners, or the conversion of oily churchmen 
into a row of lamps, Depend upon i, in no 
play of English manufacture within these 
t s, has there occurred a line, or a 
thought, which the most fastidious censor 
be inclined to blot. The force of an- 
cient custom, or the prestige of long-esta- 
blished fame, may still cause De to be re- 
presented which is not adapted to the pure 
taste or morals of the present day—the spec- 
tator may have the pain of seeing equivocal 
situations received with applause, or coarse 
expressions ene the condemnation the 
deserve; but if the lofty in station and fire? | 
the matrons and daughters of Rin 94 
highly-polished gentlemen who keep the 
anwiesean and ball-room as pure from 
the whispers of evil as the inner court of 
Diana’s temple, were to frequent the theatre, 
a still farther advance would be made in the 
refinement of the drama; vice would be 
shown its own image, but stript of all its 
allurements; and no better school of truth, 
or honor, or morality, could possibly be ima- 
ined, than a teeming with the poetic 
ies of our noblest authors, and subdued 
and chastened by the presence and approba- 
tion of our best and stmen. The faults, 


a stiff-neckclothed in- 
0 ean spout you off a few hun- 
woul we adie in tho abil ane 
e in e 
shudder with horror and indignation, find 
fault with the uctions of the modern 


playwrights as tious or revolting. A 
man has gained his lise by a 


knowledge of the scanning of the lines, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the most 
frightful allusions of Aristophanes, and 
would disfrock his gy oom if that worthy 
dignitary were seen in a box at the Princess’s, 
grating. at the honest humor of ‘She 
ies Conquer. ais 6 bY Bo ies & 
question, if you t our postu- 

late, that people eat basen Not more 
meet Gia ee are national or 
ial schools—not more beneficial to 
mechanies or artificers are literary and scien- 
tific institutes—not more useful to the hum- 








ble classes are lectures on temperance or ed- 
ucation, than the elevation of the theatre to 
the hundreds of thousands in populous city 
pent, who a! to them for information—for a 
lifting up of their thoughts into a world of 
teen ty and run the risk, through the 
negligence, the pharisaism, the ignorance, or 
the pride of those who should regulate pub- 
lie taste, of finding poison set before them in 
the place of wholesome food—of having the 
melodies and humanities of Shakspeare sup- 
planted by ‘Dick Turpin’ and ‘Jack Shep- 
pard.’ As long as ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Hamlet’ 
are looked upon with the same detestation as 
the ‘Fiend of the Hollow’ and the ‘ Myste- 
ries of Paris, so long will the chances be 
equal that the angel of darkness will expel 
the ange) of light. Remember, therefore, O 
ye who indiscriminately abuse the theatre, 
and sanctimoniously turn away your eyes 
from the stage! that you are not only de- 
serting a strong post, but basely surrender- 
ing it to the enemy; that you are building 
up the school-room door, and transferring the 
possession of it to people who may perhaps 
convert it into a gin-shop. Let us therefore 
hear no more hootings against theatrical per- 
formances in the abstract, but let them stand 
or fall by their own merits.” The other 

ragraphs on this subject are in an article in 
the Boston Transcript; where the case of 
“Christy versus Shakspeare ” is argued with 
some effect for the latter, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher being brought into court for 
the former. It seems that Mr. Beecher lately 
delivered “2 most searching and elaborate 
discourse against the theatre—the institution 
was essentially corrupt; it was the gate of 
hell, the road to ruin, the nursery of all 
abominable crimes, and the seminary of infi- 
delity and moral death ;” and that a short 
time ago he was discovered shaking his sides 
at the Negro Minstrel performances at Chris- 
+ Sag It is of very little consequence who 
the individual was, whether it was Mr. 
Beecher or a lay brother who is charged with 
these inconsistencies. Mr. A or Mr. B may 
decline visiting one theatre and go to another. 
But there is undoubtedly a large class of 
people affected by names in this matter, with 
whom the ballet, for instance, is all that is 
wicked at one point in Broadway, and the 
same or a grosser performance, quite inno- 
cent at another; with whom Macready is to 
be ig ote ba accessories of the 

igher i rama at a icular 
place called a theatre, while a deibe imam. 
tebank may be visited with credit at another 
place calleda Museum. The absurdity is ap- 
parent. It may to be sure have grown out 
of a reasonable distinction when the stage 
was more corrupt—for the stage has itself to 
thank in many ways for its position—but 
when a man is obliged to make a fool 
of himself to preserve his virtue, it is evi- 
dent that there is an sea yar to be adjust- 
ed somewhere. He has to choose between 
Shakspeare and Christy. Which will he pre- 
fer? Perhaps the Transcript may help the 
solution :— 

“Can it be, we asked, that though Shak- 
speare may be trodden in thy dirt by reverend 
feet, yet Christy and his Ethiopian minstrels 
are to be applauded as th: unexceptionable 
purveyors of refreshing and blameless relaxa- 
tion? May we shake our sides at the drolle- 
ries of Zip Coon and Jim Crow; but must 
we roll up our eyes in pious horror at the 


us platitudes of rry, and the 
brilliant merriment of arte’ % It is quite 








unaccountable, but it seems to be the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Ward Beecher, as well as of some 
of our contemporaries of the press. For ex- 
ample, the Traveller of this city refuses to 
advertise the opera. If that exquisite moral 
creation of art, the “Fidelio” of Beethoven, 
or that pure and beautiful story of thwarted 
affection, the “ Lucia” of Donizetti, are to be 
performed, the Traveller shakes its head with 
austere reproval, and refuses to advertise 
the fact. But let a caricature of the same 
operas be got up by a company of men with 
their faces blackened, and who call them- 
selves “ Ethiopian minstrels,” and their ad- 
vertisement will be inserted, and their per- 
formances commended in a very ready and 
liberal style! Will Mr. Beecher or the Tra- 
veller explain their consistency in respect to 
these two classes of entertainments? Why 
should an acted travestie be less objectiona- 
ble than an acted tragedy; or what is there 
in the application of a little soot and grease 
to the face, to render a representation free 
from the objections, which Mr. Beecher has 
with such oracular emphasis brought against 
the drama? The truth is, we are so consti- 
tuted, that we need some form of social and 
mental as well as physical relaxation ; and it 
is much better that the intelligent, moral, and 
religious classes of the community should 
regulate our entertainments in a manner con- 
formable to the highest demands of art and 
moral culture, than that they should leave 
them to the unprincipled and uninform- 
ed, who care little for elevating the taste 
or morals of the community. We are decid- 
edly of the opinion—whatever the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and our anti-theatrical con- 
temporaries of the press may think—that as 
between Christy and Shakspeare, the latter 
may be safely commended as _ the greater 
moral teacher of the two. We have- no 
blind veneration for all that Shakspeare has 
uttered. Probably Mr. Beecher will not en- 
dorse Christy without some reservation. 
But the remorse of Macbeth or the philoso- 

hy of Jacques touches our spirit ‘to finer 
issues’ than the most exquisite representative 
of Jim Crow can do with his banjo and 
bones. It may bespeak some moral obli- 
quity in our nature, upon which the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher will probably look 
with commisseration, but we confess the 
fact.” 

Mr. Macreapy, whose force and compres- 
sion:as a public speaker was noticed in his 
theatrical addresses in this country, has just 
presided at the annual meeting of a literary 
society in Sherborne, Dorset, his present re- 
sidence. We have never seen the old topic of 
the relations of wealth and education more 
pointedly set forth. We find his speech in 
the Examiner—* We are haunted by appre- 
hensions that extended knowledge produces 
diseontent—begets contempt of superiors— 
engenders envy of wealth, and endangers the 
stability of property. Now it is the peculiar 
province of education to inculeate tne doc- 
trine (as a doctrine,I should say), that the 

rimary and fundamental principle of social 
ife is the inviolability of property, and they 
only adopt the contrary language who are 
themselves conscious of the falseness of their 
own position—who feel that accident has be- 
friended them beyond their merits, and 
placed them on an elevation to which their 
own talents never would have raised them, 
We are indebted to education for motives of 
content in leading our thoughts up from de- 
basing pursuits; it adds to our means of 
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gratification, whilst it heightens our sense of 
pleasure, teaching us how much of what we 
enjoy is referable to the condition of our 
own minds, and admonishing us how little 
beyond the question of daily bread—which 
education enables us still better to obtain— 
how little we need for participation in all the 
purer delights of life. So far from excitin 
envy of wealth,” Mr. Macready continued, 
“education will teach its comparative little- 
ness—adjusting its real value by the proof 
that there are higher purposes to live for than 
the mere accumulation of money. On the 
other hand, it really affords the best assist- 
ance—renders the best service to the wealthy, 
in enabling us so to distinguish between 
them, as to do honor to the worthiest, and 
still more to discriminate between their pos- 
sessions and themselves—to balance the just 
amount of their doings and their havings—to 
apportion the respect due to what a man is, 
and not to what he has—to discover, in fact, 
where worth and intellect may establish the 
wealth of poverty; and, as we sometimes 
unhappily find, the poverty of wealth.” 

Annual MEETING oF THE NationaL Aca- 
pemy or Desicx.—At the Annual Meeting of 
the Academicians, held on Wednesday, the 
12th inst., reports were presented by the 
Council, which exhibit the Institution in a 
more flattering and hopeful position than it 
has held at any time for years past. The 
ballot for officers and new members resulted 
as follows :— 

Council (elect) —A. B. Durand, President ; 
T. S. Cummings, Vice-President; T. A. 
Richards, Corresponding Secretary; J. B. 
Stearns, Recording Secretary ; . W. Ed- 
monds, Treasurer; C. L. Elliott, George A. 
Baker. 

Academicians (elect)—F. O. C. Darley, 
Léuis Lang. 

Assistants (elect)—D. W. C. Boutelle, 
F. B. Carpenter, T. Cummings, Jun., W. J. 
Hays. 

Mr. Leutze was a passenger in the Baltic 
on Saturday, on his return to Disseldorff, 
where he proposes to pass several years. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
May 4. Hon. Lurner Brapisn in the 
Chair. 

The report of the Treasurer, for the past 
year, gave a most gratifying account of the 
prosperous condition of the society, The 
receipts, including the balance on hand on 
the Ist of January, amount to $2,374 96, 
and the expenditure to $1,527 48—leaving 
a surplus of $847 48. The Librarian, Mr. 
Moore, reported a large number of dona- 
tions Which had been made during the month, 
among which is an impression of the copper 
seal of William IL, King of the Romans 
and Count of Holland, obiit ao. 1256, pre- 
sented by J. A. de Zwaan, Commies, Char- 
termeister at the Archives. The seal itself 
is in the publie state-paper office at the 
Hague. 

Mr. Brodhead made a report from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in relation to the prepa- 
ration and publication of the third volume, 
second series, of the collections and proceed- 
ings of the library. This volume will be 
printed in a style similar to the penta 
volumes of the series, and in two parts. It 
is proposed to issue the first partat or before 
the October meeting, and the second part as 
soon thereafter as the Index can be com- 
pleted. It will comprise about five hundred 
pages and consist principally of materials 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


illustrating the history of the Dutch Colonial 
Period. e following articles will be found 
among its contents : 


A translation of the original work of D. 
P. de Vries (1630-1644), with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Henry C. Murphy. Trae- 
tate of the Rev. Johannes Megapolensis on 
the Mohawk Indians (1644) Revised from 
the translation in Hazard, 1. 517-526. Let- 
ters of Father Isaac Jogues, of 5th August, 


1643, from Renssalaerwyck, and 3d A t, 
1646, from Trois Rivieres, ‘Translated from 
the origi MSS., with introduction and 


notes, John G, Shea. Wm. Castle’s 
“Short Discoverie of the Coasts and Conti- 
nent of America.” (1644.) From Church- 
ill’s Voyages, VIII. 739-740. 

“ Breeden Raedt aen de Vereenichde Ne- 
derlandsche Provintien.” Antwerp, 1649. 
A recently discovere@, very rare tract ; Trans- 
lated, ete, by Henry C. Murphy. “Narre 
du Voyage faict pour la Mission des Abna- 
quois. et des Connaissances tirez de la Nou- 
velle ry gece et des dispositions des Ma- 
gistrats de cette Republique pour les secours 
contre les Iroquois, le tout par moi Gabriel 
Druilletes de la Compagnie de Jesus.” (1650.) 
Translated, ete., from the original MS. by 
John G. Shea. Translation of Extract from 
Wagenaar’s “ Beschryving van Amsterdam,” 
I. 594-595.  eoaiings By John Ro- 
meyn Brodh 

The following letter from Dr. E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan, of Albany, was read by Mr. Moore: 


Ausany, 3d May, 1852. 

Dear Sir: It is familiar to you, and to all 
who are conversant with the early history of 
our state, that much discontent prevailed 
among the first colonists in consequence of the 
misgovernment to which they were subject, 
and the absence of everything like popular 
privilege. For giving utterance to this diseon- 
tent, several were banished, and many other- 
wise persecuted. 

Those grievances were brought before the 
States General, in 1649, by a delegation from 
this country, who, on their petition; demand- 
ed, among other things, “a suitable civil go- 
vernment, such as their High Mightinesses 
might consider adapted to this province, and 
somewhat resembling the laudable government 
of our fatherland.” 

The petitioners do not leave their meaning 
or wishes, as to the form of institutions they 
desire, to be guessed at, or to be doubted. 

In notes appended to their address, entitled 
“Further lanations of and Observations 
on the Petition to the States-General,” de. ; 
and inserted in the 4th volume of the docu- 
ments collected by Mr. Brodhead in Holland, 
we have their preferences expressed by them- 
selves for ican institutions. 

“ Civil government,” they say, “in the form 
of a state like the government of this country,” 
the United Netherlands, “ ially as in thi 
case there is no difference, but fundamentally a 
similarity between it and that of our neighbors 
of New England, apart from whom we have 
no neighbors of consequence.” Hol. Doe. IV. 

. 55. 

r And they give reasons for this preference— 
“That those interested in the country may 
also superintend its government and keep a 
watchful eye over it, and that its affairs may 
not be committed to a set of hair-brained peo- 
ple, such as the [West India] Company flings 
thither, but to such men as obtain in New Eng- 
land.”— Ibid. 

As it was probable that, at this early day, 
the States-General were not acquainted with 


the fact that New England had formed a con- 
federation modelled somewhat after that of 
Holland, the Delegates from Manhattan Island 





May 22, '59 
explained to their oa L Mightinesses the sys. 


tem of government was then in exis. 
ence in the United Colonies. 

I beg to send you, herewith, a translation of 
this = interesting paper. 

As the writings on the popular side of 
the controversy were drawn up for the mos 
part, by Adrian Van der Beek. the origina] 
proprietor of Yonckers, I presume this to }. 
also from his pen. 

It will be, no doubt, a gratification to many 
of the members of your society to learn how 
active was the influence of republican liberty 
even in those remote times, i am with great 


regard, yours truly, 
B. O’Catracnay. 
Geo. H. Moore, Esq., Librarian. 


NEW ENGLAND IN 1649. 
[Translated from Holland Documents, IV. 53. | 

New England is divided into four colonies, 
which they style Provinces. Each colony 
hath its Governor, and neither patroons, nor 
lords nor princes are known there—only the 
people. Each Governor in his me is equal 
toa edge but comports himself most 
discreetly. ey are in fact, and are esteem. 
ed, Governors next to God, by the People, 
so long as the latter please. In each Pro- 
vinee are many and divers villages; in some 
more, and in some less, But there is one 
— town in which the Governor re. 
sides. 


In case of appeal, this is the course: If 
any one in a town, that is not the capital, 
considers himself aggrieved by any judgment, 
he may appeal if it exceeds the limit which 
each court has eognisance of. Otherwise, no 
appeal lies ; and this law was passed there by 
general consent, ad utilitatem civium el paga- 
norum ad dirimendas lites. An appeal lies 
ae admissible) to the Court of the 

olony, which we call the Provincial Court ; 
and if the losing party wish to proceed fur- 
ther, he appeals to the General Court. The 
latter meets twice a year, and continues until 
all business, as well public affairs as law- 
suits, aredisposed of. Few suitsare brought 
before this court, and those definitely decided 
there are not to be again instituted. 

The government [of each colony] is car- 
ried on thus: Each town, no matter how 
small, hath its own court and jurisdiction; 
also a voice at the capital, and elects its own 

Few taxes are im and these 
only by general consent. At their capital 
town they have a Governor, a Deputy Go- 
vernor, a constable that is Judge, a Secretary, 
and two Provincial Councillors. In the in- 
dividual towns, they have a Constable, a 
Clerk and Councillors [select men]. They 
call all these M: : SE ait depo’ co 
very great altho ey on 
the. i aa town chooses or may 
choose its Magistrates annually, yet they very 
rarely change them. The Governor and 
Deputy are chosen annually by the entire 
province, though some have been continued 
until their departure (from the country), or 
during their lives; and even some are yet 
continued from the ning until this time. 
Nevertheless, the people have a new election 
every year, and possess the power to make 4 
¢ In case of improper behavior they 
would make ac 3 this, they there- 
fore say, is The Bridle of their Great Men. 

Their mode of election is thus: Each town 
consults first by itself, and then sends its de- 
puties; and all these d choose the 
Governor, and he is such for that year, with- 
out any longer assurance. In the year fol- 
lowing there is a new election, as before 
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stated, and each time the most votes must | magazine, inc 
carry it. These are collected in writing. | Broad 
But if a Governor retires he remains Deputy | stories. 


ag this is the practice in their 
General Court already mentioned. It is held 
twice a year, and each time in a 
lace where a Governor resides. e oldest 
without his being President 
however; for each Governor presides over the 
eourt holden within his government. As this 
comes around every two years, each knows 
his station, unless there be reason to change 
the place once or twice, which the Governors 
indeed do among themselves, but only on 
considerations of great moment. At these 
courts appear four Governors and the Deput 
of the place, besides the entire Council, if 
they be not a pany in any cause, together 
with as many egates from the towns 
throughout each province as they consider 
; and no business is transacted ex- 
what exclusively relates to the country 
at large. Here an agent is commissioned to 
the Parliament for New England; and this 
is the information we have obtained from 
divers of the English, respecting New Eng- 
land. 
In military affairs a cyan also some 
neral regulations which we will pass over 
with a word or two. All their inhabitants, 
rs, freemen, planters, and servants 
bear arms, and for that purpose each particu- 
Fwy. hath its arrangements. They are 
ivided into separate companies, and are com- 
manded by their Majors and Colonels, who 
are the Governors. In case of invasion, or 
other necessity, each town knows, according 
to its stre the quota, either of men or 
money, Which it must contribute to the mem- 
ber or members in danger, according to the 
articles of confederation and order agreed 
upon in the ease between themselves. And 
from this league the only subject excluded 
is the difference respecting boundaries which 
exists between the English to the south and 
the Duteh. 


Mr. Moore next read an elaborate and in- 
teresting paper on “ The Lives, Exploits, and 
Characters of Cornelius Oakley, John Odell, 
and Abram the Principal Guides 
of the Neutral Ground during the Revolu- 
tionary War.” This , which is the pro- 
duetion of Mr. J. M. Macdonald, was listen- 
ed to with much interest and attention, and 
a copy of it, on motion of Hon. William A. 
Duer, requested for the library. Another 
motion was made by the same gentleman, in- 
structing the Executive Committee to make 
investigations relative to the burial-place of 
the Three Guides, and to take some meas- 
ures for the erection of a suitable testimonial 
to commemorate their worth. After the 
rr of this motion, the Society ad- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FREE-STONE FOR AUTHORS. 

To the Editors of the Literary World: 

_ GenTLEMEN :—I have just come down the 
river in the morning train, and, encounter- 
ing 4 copy of one o: ees et ae 
papers at a half-way station, my eye ligh 
on this paragraph and comment: 

“ The Budget treats its readers to the 
lllowing Literary Station 


“‘'The publishers of New York appear tobe 
The Harpers print @ hundred thousand monthly of theit 











in 
way, of which they occupy the basement and first 


Park-place, and bas given up his retail business to attend 
to publishing. ld has published some choice 
books of _— which have sold well. Scribner also 
made a hit with many of his publications.” 

“Very good. Now will The Budget inquire 
as to the state and prospects of our Authors / 
We haven't heard of any of them moving into 
free-stone edifices very lately.” 

I live in an inland town, gentlemen, which 
claims to have as good society as most 
places. ‘There are several persons in the 
village who subseribe to the Philadelphia 
magazines: all the young ladies buy and 

the new novels as fast as they come 


Y | out; and we appoint an orator once a yezr 


to inform us what an enlightened and intelli- 
gent population we are. A good deal is said 
in all circles about education and the extra- 
ordinary diffusion of knowledge in the pre- 
sent age. We have also a great opinion of 
authors—as the chief fountains promo- 
ters of all this magnificence of culture and 
advancement. If a vote were taken in my 
town I think it would be pretty nearly 
unanimously decided—that the greatest men 
on the face of the world are authors. 

In our (comparatively) far-off locality—the 
impression I know is that they are a flourish- 
ing race: clothed beautifully in purple and 
fine linen—and we are encouraged and kept 
in countenance in this belief by occasional 
announcements in the papers of the glorious 
sums “paid over” by Messrs Beeswax & 
Bam, the great publishers, to some well- 
known and popular writer. We suppose— 
seeing the vast quantity of work they do in 
the newspapers, magazines, &c., that it is 
they who omy occupy the splendid man- 
sions which we have heard of in the neigh- 
borhood of the Fifth avenue and Union 
Square, and that all those fine equipages we 
see in Broadway on a sunshiny morning or 
afternoon, belong to certain distinguished 
poets and prose-writers. 

Imagine therefore, Messrs. Editors, my as- 
tonishment on meeting an insinuation like 
that at the close of the piece I have cut, 
above, from the daily paper. Not to be put 
off from an old and firmly-rooted belief by 
a mere “ newspaper paragraph,” I resolved to 
spend a little time in ascertaining the true 
state of the case for myself and accordingly 
pine to prepare a list of the principal 

ew York writers, with a view to a visit to 
their “homes and haunts.” But to my sur- 
prise, when I came, as the first step, to hunt 
the Directory for their residences, I found 
that two thirds of them were not in the Di- 
rectory at all. In fact, that they had no 
ae teat habitation” (although they might 
enjoy a very good “ name”) whatever: as to 
the alebots on further pursuing my investi- 
gations, I learned that they were principally 
rape ise ermcgrmer Rinne bare SO 
or chance lodgers at third-rate hotels. The 
only equipages they seemed to have any con- 
trol over were the city omnibusses—and 
there were one or two who held season 
tickets at the Hoboken and Brooklyn ferries, 
in consideration of various “ puffs” they had 
written or were expected to write. On the 
other hand, almost to-a man, I found the 
worthy publishers—who are supposed to 
print for these authors—lodged in sumptu- 
ous quarters, hob-nobbing with the mag- 
nates of the city, and al r cutting a 

figure.” I was well 


“ a | considerable 
pl with this; for they, too, are clever 


fellows, and deserve to be well looked after. 
I said to myself—how could I help saying to 
myself !——* Here is the grand re-organization 
of society—about which I have read so much 
lately—actually carried into effect, and work- 
ing uhder our very noses. The last is first, 
and first last~—-master and man have changed 
places—and the sublime millennial period, 
when the journeyman shall share with the prin- 
cipal (only with this wonderful improvement, 
that the principal shall have one cent in the 
dollar, and the journeyman the other ninety- 
nine) is actually arrivec. Authors, instead of 
riding on the backs of publishers, are ridden 
by them, and the old fable of the man and 
the poney is daily illustrated before our 
eyes. The four-footed has his legs over the 
biped’s neck ;” but a truce to speculation— 
and with a word to the wise I close. Au- 
thors must be asses—if, with the whole 
power of the press in their hands, they allow 
themselves to be used after this fashion. 
Why, gentlemen, the editor of our little village 
paper is more respected, better lodged, and 
more respectably provided for, in every way, 
than any of your great New York authors I 
have met with. Free-stone, forsooth! Pray 
what material is your city almshouse built 
of? 
Yours, respectfully, 
JorHamM CaRHaRT. 


DUSSELDORF AND THE ARTISTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 


[Concluded from No. 275.] 

In Diisseldorf, also, this manifold variety 
prevails; indeed, the peculiar character of 
its school depends, in one point of view. es- 
sentially upon the freest development of the 
individual life of the particular artist. But, 
together with this variety, a common ele- 
ment, a principle of mutual cultivation has 
unfolded itself, without which a school could 
searcely have arisen. Nor has it merely 
unfolded itself. A secret impulse, like the 
law of crystallization, has drawn these con- 
genial individualities towards each other. 

It is the circle of the elder artists, the 
root, and still the best strength of the 
school, towards which I particularly direct 
my attention, and intend to describe with 
greater minuteness. 

Almost all these young men followed 
Schadow from Berlin to the Rhine country. 
They derive their origin from the older 
Protestant provinces of the monarchy, and 
belong, by descent, for the most part, to the 
lower, some to the middle classes. We 
must not forget either of these facts in our 
account of their lives and occupations. 

Men are accustomed to imagine a painter 
as an eccentric, romantic and fanciful being, 
resembling the picture drawn of him by 
Houwald and other poets. I cannot promise 
to exhibit to the reader a character so inte- 
resiing, but a very unostentatious, plain, and 
citizen-like company of young men, who, 
confining themselves to their own Art, and 
their own immediate business in life, live in 
the most simple and retired manner, and, 
upon the whole, care very littie for the rest 
of the world and its interests. . . . . 

I have already designated as the predo- 
minznt characteristic of the artists of Diis- 
seldorf, that restriction to the private and 
family circle, to their own immediate busi- 
ness in life, and the interests standing in 
more immediate connection with it, with 
which the orators of the day reproach the 
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“ Philisterey.”"* Philisterey in this sense, 
however, need not necessarily be accom- 
panied by a Schmidt}-like pleasure in po- 
verty. It knows right well how to appre- 
ciate the poetry of a good glass of Rhine 
wine or Aleatico, as well as the worth of 
the nobler joys of life. The conviviality of 
our Diisseldorfers bears, in general, an alto- 
gether citizea-like char-cter, as far removed 
from wild, immoral dissipation as from dis- 
tinguished, fashionable elegance. In the 
summer, the rural Stockkimpcehen,} in the 
winter, Friedrichsbad have, hitherto, been 
their modest general places of meeting. 
They assemble, sometimes accompanied by 
their wives, sometimes without them. It 
would be difficult to find, anywhere, a more 
respectable company of German house- 
holders and fathers of families. 

When I assert that the social habits of 
the Diisseldorf artists are of an altogether 
citizen-like character, I must be understood 
as speaking generally, and without reference 
to the social relations and mode of life of 
the Director of the Academy. The noble 
elegance a in the arrangements of 
his household, far surpasses the citizen-like, 
used in this sense. ‘I'he position of Schadow 
must be considered as exceedingly peculiar 
and remarkable, as regards his social rela- 
tions with the elder artists, the efforts of 
many of whom have been crowned with re- 
peated successes, and who have thereby 
attained a perfect independence. The im- 
posing ascendancy over them which he has 
preserved, far beyond the years devoted to 
instruction, can be satisfactorily accounted 
for, only by his extraordinary talent for 

verning, and his official, social, and intel- 
fectual superiority, by the innate modesty of 
precisely those among his pupils who are 
the most talentéd and renowned, above all, 
however, by his oWn eminent merit as an 
instructor. Although the intercourse be- 
tween himself and his scholars has been 
established upon a very easy and familiar 
footing, yet, upon his entrance, they all rise 
with great respect. All retire, in his pre- 
sence, into a decidedly subordinate position, 
without thinking, for a moment, of compar- 
ing their own artistic performances with his, 
or of founding any social claim upon them. 
This subordination might, a few years since, 
have been called downright timidity, which 
only with difficulty permitted the expression 
of the slightest difference of opinion. That 
men so independent should occupy so con- 
strained a position, was, without doubt, 
scarcely natural. Genuine respect, a true 
feeling of gratitude must have suffered by 
such a state of things. This restraint has, 
however, during the few last years, parti- 
cularly as regards some of the artists, been 
sensibly diminished.§ 


The diversified, lively customs existing 
in Cologne at the time of the Carnival, to- 
gether with its peculiar public and national 
celebration of that festival, in which all 
classes participate, have become, particularly 
by the interest which Goethe has taken in 
them, sufficiently well known. In the other 











Rhine cities, an imitation of these sports is 
oe In Diisseldorf, near Shrove-Tues- 

, one may see masks singly or in ‘pairs, 
halt timidly Avo. rua A streets, fol- 
lowed by a troop of children, who greet the 
unusual spectacle with shouts of merriment. 
One meets vehicles in which are sitting res- 
pectable looking citizens, in frock-coat and 
surtout, conversing quietly and seriously, 
and, although entirely unmasked, with fool’s- 
caps on their heads. Indeed, in former times, 
there was regularly a solemn, mute and well 
ordered procession of masks through the city 
and its environs. 

The artists whom I am describing have, 
hither‘ o, taken no great part in these, certain- 
ly not particularly witty or original per- 
formances. They are, however, very fond 
of getting up all kinds of masquerading 
frolies, mummeries, and humorously grot- 
esque sports within their own circle, nor do 
they limit themselves to the time of the Car- 
nival. To give an example of the success of 
a jest of this kind: a painter, who is parti- 
cularly fond of the romantic, was, on his last 
birthday, early in the morning, at about four 
o'clock, snatehed from his bed by several 
persons who were disguised and armed with 
daggers, placed in a carriage drawn by four 
horses which stood at the door, and, with- 
out being able to obtain a word from either 
of his companions in answer to his questions 
as to what they intended to do with him, 
taken beyond the limits of the city, to Fried- 
richsbad. Here other painters awaited him, 
disguised as a secret tribunal, and played all 
sorts of humorous tricks upon him. The 
witty artist Schrédter, well known by his 
compositions so full of fancy and humor, is, 
on such occasions, peculiarly in his element, 
and it was he who now assumed the office 
of president of the secret tribunal. 

ne of the most agreeable masqu 
frolics, and one which, by its poetical fresh- 
ness, really reminded us of the “merry old 
England” which we meet with in Shaks- 
peare, took place the year before last, on the 
evening of the festival of the Three Holy 
Kings. A large company of artists and 
others had assembled on that evening in the 
small saloon at Friedrichsbad. All were 
conversing gaily, and dispersed through the 
apartment in lively groups, when, suddenly, 
a herald, whimsieally and gaily attired, ap- 
peared at the door, and, in a gracefully versi- 
tied es announced the approach of 
the Three Holy Kings. The harmonious song 
of the holy men was already heard in the 
distanee, and they themselves entered im- 
mediately afterward, in most picturesque 
costume, and displaying the requisite em- 
blems. They advanced, one after the other, 
into the cirele formed by the guests: first, 
the white ; then the brown, mat oe in parti- 
cularly appropriate attire, the black. ‘They 
sang e's song :-— 
“The Three Holy Kings of Cologne, with their star.’ &c. 
The merry words of this song, the excellent 
ane in which it “we sung, the extraordin- 
ary and romantic res of the kings, 
ping thus suddenly into the midst ofa nore 
company,—all made the most forcible im- 
pression. Behind the noble guests, a motley 
attired servant bore a large cake containing 
a bean, which was afterwards divided among 


*| the company, and gave rise to other innocent 


hmidt, of Werneuchen, of whom Schlege i 
had bestowed upon him a disinterested plea- 


jests. The narration of this masquerade 
may also serve as an example of the manner 
in which the life of our painters is associated 
and adorned with music and song. 











The lively and enthusiastic interest whi.) 
the whole body of Diisseldorf artists, alm. 
without exception, manifests in every thing 
great and genuine hitherto produced in jy, 
sic, is not confined merely to enjoyment ¢; 
it, and conversation regarding if. Many 
members of this society of artists contribys, 
their aid, as practised singers and virtuosi, to 
the public performances of important music| 
compositions which have taken place so fre. 
quently in Diisseldorf, partly in the churches 
and partly at concerts, since the residence jy 
that city (now of two years’ continuance) o/ 
Felix Mendelsohn oldy. The perform- 
ance of a composition of this nature, whethe; 
it be a piece of ancient Italian music in the 
church of the Franciscans, at the solemniza- 
tion of the Easter festival, or an oratorio of 
Handel or Haydn, at one of the customary 
winter concerts, always forms a point of 
light in the life and eccupations of our artists, 
The period of the great Rhenish musical 
festival, particularly when it is celebrated jy 
Diisseldorf, is truly a period of the most in- 
toxicating and delightful excitement fo; 


them. Music then monopolizes so entirely, 
all their energies and all their time, that the 
Academy is almost deserted. This musical 


enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch at the 
last musical festival, celebrated in Diisseldor! 
in the year 1836, when was performed for 
the first time, and, truly, in the most brilliant 
manner, under the gui of the compcser 
himself, that remarkable work hailed as the 
commencement of a new —_ in Art, the 
oratorio of “Paul,” by Felix Mendelsohn. 
There are always at hand the most effectual 
means for the celebration of these musical 
festivals, Even should it not be possible to 
obtain the cooperation of any of the most 
celebrated singers from other countries, yet 
there are never wanting agreeable voices, and 


erading | the most harmonious orchestras and choruses. 


Let the reader now picture to himself the 
incredible concourse of people, from al! parts 
of the Rhine country and the neighboring 
regions, which this festival always draws to- 
gether; the lovely Whitsuntide weather in 
the open and pleasant city; the fresh green 
spring foliage of the avenues and groups of 
trees which encircle it; finally, the festive 
excitement of all its inhabitants and guests, 
and he will not doubt that such a musical 
festival in Diisseldorf is well calculated to 
inspire a youthful artist-soul with the live- 
liest enthusiasm. 

The musical powers of the Diisseldorf 
a however, are not confined, as we 

ve already seen, in the case of the mask- 


ing frolies, by ng Sees to public perform- 


ances; they are in a very essential 
degree, to the enlivening of their own social 
meetings. Here the talented painter Plid- 


demann, with his delightful voice, sings to 
the guitar, in the most animated manner, 
Spanish and other national songs and ro- 
mances. Here is sung, with the greatest feel- 
ing and expression, the most excellent selec- 
tion of those beautiful, simple glees, which 
fill the listener with soft emotion or harm- 
less gaiety. One of the most admirable cov- 
certed pieces, of the most elevated and, at 
the same time, most simple description, with 
which I, in this manner, beeame acquainted, 
is an ancient Italian song, for three 
voices : “ Vere, ores nostros, ipse tulit,” * 
by Lotto Lotti. It was on w’s birth 
day, in the year 1829, that this composition 
was performed, for the first time, by these 
* Surely, He hath borne our griefs. 
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thful lovers of music. The smaller of 
ee two saloons belonging to the former 
- of the y, was deecor- 
a ro oe most tasteful manner, with hot- 
house and other flowers and plants. A dim 
bluish lamplight, resembling the shining of 
the moon, thro the luxuriant 
interbranching, and only to show, in 


a vague and uncertain manner, the height 
and extent of the ent in which the 
were assem In the doorway 


which led from the smaller hall into the 
larger, was seen a beautiful transparency, by 

Lessing, and other painters, represent- 
ing the divine Mother, with the infant Jesus, 
a toa Tt ter. At the same 
time, arose from the larger hall, like a song 
of the unseen heavenly host, surrounding 
and aecompanying the holy Virgin, that glo- 
rious, simple “ Vere, languores nostros, ipse 
tulit.” Searcely anything has ever produced 
upon me, in an eyual degree, the impression 
of a vision—of a supernatural appearance. 

Our artists take a no less lively interest in 
poetry than in music, It is true that they 
do not seem to feel any particular necessity 
for acquiring a knowledge of literature in 
general, or even that of Germany merely. 
The classical education and early cultivation 
necessary for this, are bee Neither do 
general esthetical views and theories prevail 
amongst them. They rather enjoy the dis- 
tinctive and individual subject to which their 
attention may be or which a favor- 
able chance may have introduced to their 
notice. Upon the whole, they read but little. 
The profession of these young men claims 
too much of their time, and, for the most 
part, their hours of recreation are devoted to 
social intercourse. Even the most distin- 
guished of their number are not all in pos- 
session of a small library. ‘The magazine- 
literature of our day, which forms, at present, 
almost the only reading of the greater part 
or the public, searcely exists for our friends. 
The satiated appetite for reading which darts 
upon this bg Sage refreshment, as_ the 
gourmands of the time of the Roman em- 
perors upon the viands of Apicius, com- 
pounded of a thousand heterogeneous i 
dients, this palled appetite is altogether 
unknown them. Their sense of 
poetical enjoyment, if not very active or 
spontaneous, has ever itself in a 
state of lively and heal freshness, 

For a period of eight years and more, on 
every Sunday evening, during the winter, the 
elder artists, incl the Director, have as- 
sembled in an a ent of some public 
house in the city. The principal object of 
these meetings is artistic. They are, how- 
ever, likewise devoted to literature and to 
the mutual enjoyment of it. The choice of 
communications, as well as the reading of 
them, is entrusted to me ; nor do I think that 
any reader in ego ean boast of a warmer 


pergo _— T first gee ag Sremern 
circle, were oung, in a literary 
point of view, very tle cultivated, I had the 
satisfaction of introducing to their notice many 
excellent works which were still quite un- 
known to them, and of witnessing their child- 


like astonishment and . The works 
of Tieck, the Greek ians, Aristophanes, 


the dramas of Calderon and Lope, were 
among this number. I shall always consider 


these ev as among the happiest and 
most delighifel revollecticne of mi ite 
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But it was not only works of poetry which 
I was permitted to make known to my young 
friends, on these evenings. From their com- 
mencement, the reading of historical essays 
or fragments alternated with that of the cre- 
ations of poetry, and was received with equal 
freshness and susceptibility. The interest 
in history seemed, in some instances, (I men- 
tion here only Lessing and Miicke) to pre- 
ponderate over that in poetry; yet, even here, 
there seemed to be felt no necessity for an 
extended, general view of the subject, lead- 
ing to an acquaintance with the universal 
history of the world. The attention, even 
of these more zealous students, was rather 
devoted to particular, settled periods, such 
as that of the Crusades, the times of the 
German emperors, the Hussite disturban- 
ces, &c.; and our artists, in general, are more 
attracted by the outward phases of events, 
characters, and cireumstances in the passages 
of history which they select as the subjects 
of their own reading, or which I, on those 
evenings, communicated to them, than by 
their intellectual significance. I have, for 
the most part, presented to their notice some 
interesting event, complete in itself, or a 
series of such ; as, for example, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders, and, later, 
by the Turks; the campaign of Hannibal, 
until after the battle of Canne, from Livy ; 
the march of Xerxes, from Herodotus ; &c. 
Often, also, whole works in which some ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs, or important 
historic relation is expressed in a particularly 
striking manner; as the Annals of Lambertus 
von Aschaffenburg, and the Memoirs of Join- 
ville. It is thus evident, that, as to the 
works above cited, a host of others was ad- 
ded, even such of our artists whose interest 
in history does not extend so far as to induce 
them to make inquiries for themselves, can- 
not fail to possess a store of historical in- 
formation, always of considerable importance 
to a painter. 

The principal object, however, of the meet- 
ings at which these poetical and historical 
readings take place, is, 1 have said, artistic. 





On certain Sunday evenings (generally every | 
fortnight or three weeks), those painters who 
form the association are obliged each to | 
bring a drawing which is examined, criticized | 
and ju by the whole company. The 
artist finds himself here, far more ‘han when 
he exhibits his sketch to a particular in- 
dividual, immediately in the presence of a 
public, and, truly, one possessed of the re- 
quisite knowledge in matters of Art. A 
general opinion is formed, which, as it gives 
to one a still higher degree of pleasure and 
enthusiasm in the prosecution of a success- 
ful composition, deters another from wasting 
time and pains upon a failure. On these 
evenings, a spirit of extreme animation and 
excitement generally prevails, and so much 
the more, when the designs presented are 
particularly meritorious, and promise a suc- 
cessful progress and result. Then, too, the 
eritical disquisitions regarding a drawing of 
doubtful merit, the projects suggested for 
the remedy of its defects, and the new dis- 
eussions which arise from the consideration 
of these projects, occasion, at times, a spirit 
and interest of which the lover of Art who 
derives his knowledge of the drawings and 
sketches of recent or elder painters, merely 
from the port-folio of the collector, ean have 
no idea. The judge and eritie participates 





here, to a certain di in the joys and cares 
of the artist. He feels himself not merely a 


censuring or enjoying observer, but part of 
on creative impulse, not peculiar to an 
individual, but general in its nature, and like 
an universal, vital air, penetrating and pervad- 
ing the assemblage. 

As the art of painting and design forms 
the main object of the union of which I am 
speaking, so, also, it engrosses the peculiar 
interest of the artists in a degree to which 
even that excited by music cannot be com- 
pared. We must here, however, repeat the 
remark which we have already imade regard- 
ing their mode of studying poetry and his- 
tory. They show, namely, in these conver- 
sations upon Art, more interest for particular 
pictures in progress of execution at the mo- 
ment; they censure their individual and con- 
crete imperfections, principally those of exe- 
cution ; they commend their particular and 
defined merits, rather than evince any dis- 
position or inclination to rise to a general, 
esthetic view of the subject, as a whole, or 
to seek for a confirmation of their opinions 
in the realm of philosophical reflection. 
There are, however, important exceptions. 
Schadow, Hiibner, and Bendemann, for 
example, reflect much upon Art, and have 
formed for themselves firm theories (in some 
measure, too firm) upon the subject. The 
others, without pursuing these reflections for 
themselves, join one or the other of these 
artists, or labor cheerfully in the path which 
they have opened for them; vexed, indeed, 
should the object of their endeavors be con- 
sidered of inferior worth, yet not troubling 
themselves to oppose theory io theory. 
There is seareely any interest shown for the 
history of Art. The Art-Journals, in few 
parts of Germany, awaken less regard. They 
are viewed by the artists with an indifference 
equal to that with which they consider the 
rest of the magazine-literature of Germany, 
or, rather, they are ignorant of them alto- 
gether. 

It is searcely necessary to remark that the 
philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of the times have not, in such a circle of 
men, obtained the slightest acceptance or 
sympathy. Evenits more reflecting members 
have continued altogether unmoved by them. 
In the theological diseussions which, excited 
by the Director, often engage the attention 
of the elder painters during their social meet- 
ings, only a few, comparatively speaking, 
take an active part. The rest sit as silent 
hearers, more or less attentive, or, indeed, 
abstracted in their own thoughts. I cannot 
say that I approve of the coloring of theo- 
logieal interest which (upon the catholic 
side, it is true) is making itself prominent in 
the artist-world of Diisseldorf, and could do 
so with difficulty, even were I myself a 
catholic. Yet where, as, for example, in the 
excellent Deger, it is united with an innate 
childlike piety, and, I might say, monastic 
disposition, it is worthy of the highest degree 
of respect, and is even advantageous to Art. 
But one would rather fancy Deger some 
Brother Ceelestinus or Serapion, in a solitary 
cloister buried amid mountains and forests. 
The traveller who, driven by the storm to 
take refuge in this cloister, should, the fol- 
lowing morning, half accidentally catch a 
glimpse of the devotion-breathing paintings 
of the young monk, upon the walls of his 
cell, would preserve in his memory, with 
those paintings, the beauty and mild austerity 
which mark the appearance of the artist. 
Among the elder painters, this interest has, 
as yet, gained only insignificant and partial 
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The want of inclination for “oy: and 
poeoerta which we remark in our Diissel- 
orfers, will, I hope, meet with due forbear- 
ance on the part of my readers. Much more 
re ensible, however, is another deficiency 
which I cannot pass over without danger of 
destroying the completeness of my description. 
The political spirit of our times seems, it is 
true, to be losing more and more of its fever- 
ish vehemence, to be giving place to the 
progress of industry, of rail-roads, and the 
thence resulting, new intercourse with the 
world at large. Yet the confession which I 
am obli to make will, doubtless, draw a 
smile of compassion from most of my read- 
ers. These artists, namely, seareely trouble 
themselves at all concerning the t poli- 
tical questions of the times; indeed, they 
showed hardly any anxiety in the stormy 
period of the July revolution, and the years 
which immediately succeeded it. Very few 
of them read the newspapers, and even these 
few, only the harmless ones published in 
Disseldorf. Discussions regarding the best 
Constitution, upon the question whether two 
or one Chamber, Monarchy or Republic, con- 
tributes most to the happiness of the people ; 
whether Don Carlos or Cristina, Louis-Phi- 
lippe or Henri Cing, bears the stamp of the 
highest right ; or whether, for the prosperity 
of mankind, the sooner all of them are set 
aside the better,—these important and elev- 
ated discussions which, a short .time since, 
animated the whole European public down 
to the a. b,c. scholars, and divided it into 
parties, have not yet disturbed the peace of 
the artist-life of Diisseldorf These artists 
are, if | may make use of a rather inelegant 
expression, too well off; they have too little 
cause to be dissatisfied with the order of 
things under whieh they live ; they come, in 
their pleasant seclusion, too little in contact 
with the political zeal of their contemporaries, 
to feel any interest in such questions. Even 
in the revolution-tossed year 1830, their con- 
cern in the affairs of the world consisted 
principally in the fear that war might break 
out, and interrupt their idyllic and serene 
mode of existence. So soon as they had 
obtained information upon this point, from 
their literary acquaintances who were more 
deeply engaged in the interests of the day, 
by means of their communications, their 
apprehensions had become somewhat re- 
lieved, than they turned the conversation to 
the usual subjects :—their own Art, some 
celebration to be arranged, or the personal 
relations of their friends and comrades. 
lt only remains for me to make a general 
remark. I have, in the foregoing notices of 
the Diisseldorf artisis, in whom I feel so 
warm an interest, been obliged to condemn 
much, which, under other circumstances, 
would be considered good and praiseworthy, 
ay, as the best and noblest. Yet, perhaps, 
in regard to this very exclusiveness, and the 
rich results which we owe to it, I should, in 
closing this article, remind the reader, that 
he who would perform some great or noble 
work, must, in silence and unremittingly, 
concentrate, in the expressive words of 
Schiller,— 


“To the smaliest point, the greatest strength.” 





Trora anv Justice are all one; for Truth is 
but Justice in our knowledge; and Justice is 
but Truth in our practice, 

Mitton. 





Is in her grave, 
Low in er grave. 


= the woodland’s morning airs 
he small birds’ mingled notes are fiung; 
But she whose voice, more sweet than 


Once bade me listen while they sung, 


* Is in ber grave, 
Low in her grave. 


The music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
ay hens suite meen he See appear, 
‘or then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave, 
—Knickerbocker for May. 

Epmunp Burxe.—The faults of Burke com- 
mand the sympathies of mankind, but do not 
excite its pity or extort its reproach. His in- 
tellectual prowess is the admiration of the 
world. Since Bacon quitted life England had 
not so marvellous ason. Philosophy 
dwelt in his soul and raised him to the dignity 
of » prophet. Gorgeous eloquence was his 
natural inheritance, practical wisdom his chief 
accomplishment, while all the intellectual 
graces were his hourly companions, Politics, 
when he dealt with them, assumed a grandeur 
which they had never known before, for he 
raised them above the exigencies of his own 
fleeting day, to app! them to the instruction 
and the wants of future ages. It has been 
justly remarked that the contemporaries of 
Burke, great and illustrious men, bravely 
fought and nobly conquered, but they were 
content with the victory of the hour. Burke, 
too, achieved his — for the day, but did 
not rest satisfied until he had won from the 
conflict wisdom, intelligence, and lofty prinei- 
ple for alltime tocome. Fox was the creation 
of his age. Burke is not the statesman of a 
period or of a place, but the enduring teacher 
of the universal family—the abiding light of 
the civilized world. When Fox hte says 
Chateaubriand, it was in vain that the stranger 
tried to resist the impression made upon him, 
“He turned aside and wept.” We read the 
speeches of Fox at this not very distant day, 
and marvel at their declared effect, for our 
perusal, our blood 

by the syllables. Still more 

are we astonished to learn that the pregnant 
and singularly profound language of Burke, 
fell too frequently upon stony ears, and that 
the rising of the orator was often a signal 
for the flight of his audience. Yet the double 
wonderment is easy of explanation. That 
which will render are familiar to our 
hearths, while a hearth can be kindled in Eng 
land, will also secure the immortality of Ed- 
mund Burke. There was nothing local, no- 
thing temporary, nothing circumscribed, in his 
nificent utterance. His appeals were not 


to the udices of his contemporaries or to 
the over thang sentiments of the time. He 


marched with a sublime movement ever in ad- 
vanee of the multitude. Every generation 
can point to its popular chief,‘and there are 
few epochs which do not boast of their Fox. 
In what prs. age shall we look for a states- 
man in all respects so illustrious as Burke ?— 
London Times’ Review of Lord Hollands Me- 
moire of the Whig Party. 

Gerorce CrumsHank.—We have alluded to 
one of the causes of Mr. Cruikshank’s 


tears do not flow from the 
is not warmed 


larity as being his friendship for the people. 
He is radical to the core, and such is his devo- 
tion to Liberalism, that he has invariably re- 








° a t 
friend of progress, or to allow his talents tobe 
used in any manner or shape against the cay. 
of hae yom _ In this he is like another distin. 
ye artist, Richard Doyle, a Catholix 
hen the Anti-Catholic tation swept over 
England, Punch, the j of wit and humor, 
with which he was professionally connect... 
came out so decidedly against Popery, that ti, 
faithful Doyle left it to his pecuniary hurt, 
Protestants admired his consistency, whi), 
ae A tesa his religious principles an 
e 

The acknowledged talent of Cruikshank js 
such, that he has ten times the employment 
offered him that he can execute, and sets his 
own prices. For what once he used to receive 
five dollars, he now gets fifty. His sense of 
the ludicrous is excessively keen—he has no 
superior in London in that faculty. He can. 
pica in the streets a half mile without 

icking up some grotesque e@, or face, 
Prven Bs Bese men woul Po. gdel nothing 
worthy of observation. A few years ago hc 
went down to Manchester to attend a great 
Anti-Corn-Law Meeting, and convulsed the im- 
mense audience with laughter, by rising in his 
odd way, and telling them that “he had come 
to Manchester, and attended the meeting that 
night in a professional manner, and that from 
what he had seen, he had no doubt that he 
should be well paid for his trouble !” 

A London writer remarking upon him says, 
that he is the only man he knows who is equal 
to the class of under-cabmen in London. This 
class is the most impudent and insulting of any 
to be found on the wo of the earth; but Geo. 
Cruikshank is always ready for them. If they 
bluster and scold, he imitates them so exactly 
and thoroughly, that they are glad to let him 
off without cheating rahe: tol an extra six- 

nee, as the merally do their customers. 
ur Cruikshank is very eccentric, and from 
this fact many le think him cross and un- 
mannerly ; but such is not the case. He hasa 
warm heart and a generous hand, but he is 
extremely odd, 

In person he is well made; about the middle 
height, and has light-colored hair. He has a 
very expressive face—the 7 is drollery and 
keenness combined. He a pale counte- 
nance, handsome whiskers, a good but receding 
forehead, and a _ general figure. He al- 
ways dresses well, very well—some say fop- 

ishly, but it is dy we that those who say 
so mistake a rich and flowing style of dress for 
foppishness. In the main ions of London, 
if a dares to patronize a French tailor, 
he is at once aceused of foppishness, while those 
who cling to the barbarous styles in fashion 
in London are gentlemen of taste! A portion 
of the ari are so much in France, how- 
ever, that they imbibe French notions in dress, 
as well as in some more important mat- 
ters. 

The devotion of Mr. Cruikshank t» the cause 
of Tem is noble and disinterested. 
The Times has deigned to point its thunder at 
him in a leading article, but he bas his revenge 
in dissecting The Times on the at Exe- 
ter Hall, 
much 
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AMERICAN. 
Mr Cranes Screven, New York, has in press 
and will publish soon—“ A Manual of Mora 


popt- | Philosophy, by the late Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., Professor 


in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton ;” 1 vol 12mo. This is the sub- 
stance of those lectures, on the principles of 















are remembered by the 

of the ger poe author, as 

mong remarkable of his instructions. 

free a class book in col- 

be consulted in the 

Among the topics 

are—Conscience, merce “nd 

to the Divine Nature, om, the 

xitDetermining Power, maires Habits, z a- 

Virtue, It is thus a treatise rather 

tare ot Phil of Ethics than on its de- 

compared with the “ Evi- 

dences of Christianity.” In tion—Me- 

moir of Arehibald accden D.D., First. Pro- 

fessor in the Seminary at Prince- 

ton, N. J., by James W. Alexander and Joseph 
Addison er. 


Mesers. R. Canter & Broruenrs have in press | (19 


—The M Solved; or Ireland’s Miseries ; 
the grand Cause and Cure, by Dr. Dill, Mis- 
sio Agent to the Irish Presbyterian 
Chareh; 12mo. The Scots Worthies, by John 
Howie, of Lochgoin; 8vo. Brown's = 
tion of the Sayings and Discourses of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; 3 vols. 8vo., nearly 
ready, Poole’s Annotations on the Old and 
New Testaments, 8 vols. royal 8vo. The Lost 
Senses, by John Kitto, uniform with his Daily 
Bible Illustrations, will be ready in a few days. 

The statistics of the last year (the 27th) of 
the American Tract and Publication Society, 
are:—Cireulation of Publications, 8,892,973, 
including 967,269 volumes, and embracing 
283,296,568 pages. Total since the formation 
of the Society, 128,719,840 poe in- 
eluding 7,535,064 volumes. (Gratuitous circu- 
lation during the year among the destitute, 
65,164,181 pages, value about $43,500, in- 
cluding 6,610,335 pages to Life Members. 

New Ae woe weg 96, of aoe bee vo- 
lumes in English, German, Fren panish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, and Danish. To- 
tal publicati 1,685, of which 352 are vo- 
lumes: total approved abroad, in about 114 
languages, 2,678. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co., Boston, the publish- 
ers of Unele Tom’s Cabin, inform us that they 
are now printing the Fiftieth thousand of that 
work, making One Hundred thousand volumes 
issued in eight weeks. This is without a pre- 
eedent in the history of book publishing in 
this country. Our readers can judge of the 
labor of producing so great a number of books 
in so short a time, when informed that it has 
taken 3000 reams of medium paper, weighin 
30 Ibs. to the ream—90,000 lbs. of paper; an 
that three or four of Adams’s power presses 
have been kept running at the most rapid 
rate, day and night, and that from 125 to 200 
bookbinders have been constantly at work in 
binding. The weight of the books when 
bound would amount to 110,000 Ibs. or fifty- 


five tons. These haye been principally trans- 
rted in small boxes or pac Messrs. 
& Co. and Thompson & Oo.’s Ex- 

presses. 


A French ne r, “ Le Phare,” published 
weekly in this city, in its number for May 15, 
has an interesting paper of nearly five columns’ 

giving an account of the French Aca- 
demy and the various academicians since its 
ereation in 1635. 

The religious and charitable anniversary 

meetings just closed are spoken of as showing 
results for the past year, and the 

extending beneficial influence of the various 
societies, One of the reports says—There are 
in this city four ge a Unions, the 
ee Methedist, Dutch Reformed, and 

New York. In the latter there are 140 
schools, with nearly 25,000 children enrolled 
as scholars. In the other Unions there are 


as as many more, 140; and if those on 
Island are included, twenty; say in all 
500 schools, teaching upwards of 55,000 scho- 
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lars. Attached to most of these schools are | are to be printed forthwith in a volume of the 
small libraries, containing altogether more than Shakspeare Society’s Publications 


40,000 suitable volumes. 


Major J. Richardson, late of the British | 
army, died last week in this city. He was the | 


author of “ Wacousta; or, the Prophecy,” a/Gentleman’s Magazine and pub 
Tale; published many years ago in London, by | handsome volume. 


Cadell, and of many other tales, novels, and | 
romances published in this country. We be-| 
lieve he was in the war of 1812, and on the 
Niagara frontier. Recently he read a paper 
before the N. Y. Historical Society on the In- | 
dian aggressions of that date. 

Mrs. Welby, known as the Poetess of the 
West, died recently at Cincinnati. Her prin- 
cipal work is the collection of “Poems by | 


“The Story of Nell Gwyn and the Sayings 
of King Charles Second,” by Peter Cuaning- 
ham, have been collected from the pages of the 

lished in a 


Messrs. Longman & Co. announce as in pre- 
aration, “The Papers and a Memoir of the 


| late Thomas Moore,” to appear under the dis- 


tinguished editorship of Lord John Russell. 
Some curious books, of an interesting charac- 
ter, collected by the son of Simon, Lord Lovat, 
who was executed for treason, have just been 
cid by auction by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. The collection contained specimens 





Amelia,” published by Messrs. Appleton & | from the presses of Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, 


| and Caxton; also some rare and early works 
| relating to America, and on the subject of Eng- 
| lish Theology during the time of the Elizabeth- 
| an age, and some curious works on Machinery 
_ and ram ee ae A among them may be 
demy of Sciences of Paris. This gentleman has | pecially named, The Book of the Ordre of 
taken great interest in the quit of the arti- | Ievatry or Knyghthode, said to be one of the 
Esta) Setunlitien of Tok: | rarest productions of the press of Caxton; only 


rg | one of three copies (two of which being in the 
F The catalogue of the nelgnte aden Rane | British Mvseum), and considered to oe one of 
ragserd re oe worms 6 PP rage —an | the most interesting volumes which we owe to ' 
regs = - ~~ ve — iin. ou x ” ie | the perseverance of Caxton asa translator, and 
fore that. The he ahr te hee a Sagal | of great beauty as an example of hie typo- 
works have been brought ont is 908; one | graphic skill. It unfortunately wanted two 


: : leaves, but produced £55, 10s. The next in 
house in Vienna has produced 113, and the | ieportnats ite a copy of the Works of Ben 
Messrs. Brockhaus 95.—J/bid. ; | Jonson, the edition of 1640, having belonged 
There are in Russia 130 Sclavonie journals | to the Somerset family, and of much interest 
and pecodiess of which 9 are political and | from the cireumstance of its containing on the 
53 official papers, published by the various inside of the cover an unpublished poem of 26 
ministerial departments of the Empire. Six | lines, of a complimentary character, on the 
periodicals are devoted to military, 3 medical, | nuptials of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, en- 
5 industrial, and 12 to agricultural sciences.’ tirely in the autograph of Ben Jonson, and 
The Polish journals number 22.—Jbrd. coidaling with the following beautiful stanza: 


Prof. Gervinus, it is said, is about to publish | r 
a History of Modern Times. Dr. Maclure, of | P Sad patntp ys po nna 
Edinburgh, has been appointed by the Crown Sure this glad payre were married but yy we a 
. . . + NSON. 
pee ¢ ey. io sppienad Proficee: The flattering wishes of the great bard were, 
of Greek at Edinburgh. Mr. G. Rickards, M.A. however, not realized in the future history of 
has been elected Professor of Political Econo- | the unhappy pair. It produced £14, and ‘has 
my at Oxford, in place of Mr. Nassau, whose — a resting place in the British Museum, 
term had expired.—Jbid. / equiescat im pace. BRE we 
A letter written to the London Critie points; = yvapprr , "eliallaliiat = 
out the curtailment of one of Lowell’s poems, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
by nearly fifty lines, in an edition published by | METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
essrs. Routledge & Co., as well as other short- | WRITERS. 
comings on the part of the publishers. Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
On the 17th April, Douglas Jerrold com- No, 91 Joun street, New York, 
menced the editorship of Lloyd’s weekly news- | Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
oy threepenny, containing sixty co- for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
umns. 


FOREIGN, 


We learn from the London Literary Gazette 
that M. Quatrefages, the eminent French natu- 
ralist, has been elected a member of the Aca- 


“ And when your yeares rise more than would be told, 





which are offered to the Trade on |: terms. 


{ MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 





The “Cuvier Prize” was recently awarded 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to Agas- 








siz, for his work on Fishes. 


Prof. Nicol, we cull from the London Critic, 
is about bringing out his Travels in America, 
and Mr. Stirling a new work on the Cloister 
Life of Charles V. The Rey. 0. Gerlach, at 
Berlin, is preparing a new and revised edition 
of Luther, To metaphysical readers the an- 
nouncement of Sir Wi liam Hamilton’s Dis- 
cussionsion Philosophy, Literature, and Uni- 
versity Reform, will be welcome news. Dun- 
lop’s Hi of Fiction, first published in 
1814, has now for the first time been translat- 
ed into German by Prof. Liebrecht, with notes 
and additions. The French Academy, on the pro- 
position of M. Montalembert, have announced 
a prize of 4000 francs for the best. Historical 
and Literary Essay on Political Eloquence in 
England. 

The celebrated ent of the London 
Times is about to publish “ Adventures of our 
own Correspondent in Italy.” 

The “contemporary corrections” of Shak- 





speare’s Plays contained in Mr. Collier's folio 


Practices of certain Pretended Man 
ufacturers of 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Ni Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS p egos: | to impose on buyers! saben 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
= a Fac-simile of his on the reverse 


 pochrgaiene of his Labels are 4 WE by other Parties 
with especial reference to his No, 308), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 

f15 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenrt. 


ENGRAVING. 


ie Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 
lish and Printers. that he still continues to carry 
on the oadiewe otf ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His ies are that he is enabled 





N,. ORR, No. 52 John street 
(between Nassau and William), New York. 
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THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Paice $7 00. 
Former New York Price, . . . . . . 9 00 
THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOES. 
WITH THEIR 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. F 


There ae conse taprorementh ietrodace’ tube Cis oition, which is Js procemal wil be fmund wenfel. 
w 100i heme been added on to the Une thet cach Uhect passed tircegh the gress. The delay occa- 
ae oe by a desire to make it as correct as possibie, and to incorporate all the 






$7 50 


Works pub Lardner’s Crdemnth, Bobu’s Libraries, &c., although still remaining under their 
respective heada, are now also Catalog.ed in the Alphabet throughout; so that those who do not ber in 
what Series any particular book was published. will be able to find it without trouble. é 


reference, & duplicate let of qnah, in one alphabet, be 
fk eS Oe ee came er the titles of the respective works. 
In other respects the arrangement of last edition has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the present is 
printed on large paper, and contains near! more matter 
The Publisher ends those who the “ London 


of Books, 1816—51,” to it. Subse- 
will not be reprin it will be well to 
thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 


Lonpon: THOMAS HODGSON. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, AGeEnt, 109 Nassau street, New York. 


hE 00 Bosanters or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davip Davipson, the book will be sent free 


A PEEP AT ‘'NO. FIVE;’? 


OR, A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF A 
CITY PASTOR. 
By the Author of “Tur Sunny Swe; or, the Country Minister's Wife.” 
The above Work will be published on Thursday, the 20th inst., and will be for sale by Booksellers generally. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pusuisusrs, 
BOSTON. 


quent editions will not embrace so long a period of years; and, as this 
Wear in mind that the only correct record of books published some 
on. 





m5 tf 





THE TENTH THOUSAND! 


ee eee en 


A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT IN THE MARKET, 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. Whrrn Porrrairt. 
Paice $1 Per copy. 


*,* This is a Standard Work, carefully prepared, and intended not only for immediate lar reading, but as a 
book of reference, at all times. It has been received in all quarters with the highest favor. ony * 


JOHN BALL, 48 Noxru Fourrn srreer, Pataperpnia. 
and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 
POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION, al7 2m 


Owen’s Greek Reader. DAVIDSON'S 
—_— Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 








A GREEK READER, ign pried oat 
CONTAINING A new work for the > atte: 
Selections from Various Authors, | trey novel Plans the Music of all the principa. Pleces 


oy] 


1 
27 Dey st., New York. 5 


ADAPTED TO SOPHOCLES’S AND KUHNER’S GRAMMARS.| able to follow well as the Libraten ot he 
WITH NOTES AND A LEXICON. aa ee 
For the use of Schools and Academies. ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASAN with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 

By JOHN J. OWEN, D.D., with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 1 

Pieces; LE FROP 9 Pieces; LA C a 

Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in the Free | TOLA, 10 Pisces 8 Pieces; DON PAS- 
Academy, New York city. QUALZ, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI GHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 

LUGIA ‘DI LAMMERMULR, 1 N Glo. 

In one volume 12mo., pp. 334. VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER F HUTS 1) Poss, LA 

. FAVORITA, 8 Pieces MEDZA, 10 Pieces; SEMINA- 
Just Published by MIDE, 2 Ficcess LUCREZIA B RGIA-9 Pieces LES 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, Pieces ; DELISIRE D AMORE, 9 Pieces a 

Pieces 


“4 ERN. 
Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS Il 
ieces ; DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 





L. & A. have in press and will shortly Publish, 


An Elementary German Grammar, 





meio, hes us 
in “ 
By PROF. W. H. WOODBURY. pec, egypt, S*’« < 
Also by the Same Author, The Messiah, a “ 12% 
. DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau sTREET. 
An Eclectic German Reader, ‘Agout for the Usited Staten; t 
Jonsisting hoice Selections from the best German | Charles Welford, Astor Huuse; Evans & 667 
. we Writers, Reroaerers 5. ee oma 4 f Hazard, Phi 
WITH A COMPLETE VOCABULARY. codhouse, Richmond; Taylor & Maury Washington, 
m5 3t Also order of all Booksellers. . mlS tf 
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IN PRESS. 
CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS 4 Co. 


HAVE IN PRESS 
New Works by Rev. Dr. Brewer. 








By Rev. Dr. Brewer, author of “ Gui 
Batace! Carefully revised and prepared for Arce. 

IL—A GUIDE TO ENGLISH HISTORY ana 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar io 
the Year 1850. By the same Author. 


IIL—A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPosI. 
TION; or, One Hundred and Subjects, ana- 
lysed and illustrated from Analogy, istory, and the 
reel goat susemeoeion xt os So 
ment of Thought. By the same Author. — 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
IV.—HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; or 
Amusements. 


Home 

V.—THE ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND 
English Primer. 

VI.—SISTER MARY’S TALES ABOUT AN. 


VIL—THE NURSERY GIFT. 


VIIL—PAUL AND VIRGINIA. A new 
16mo. edition illustrated. 

IX.—RASSELAS, tHe Parrvce or Apsyssinis 
A new 16mo. editivn illustrated. 

X.—ELIZABETH; or, The Exiles of Siberia. 
A new 16mo. edition illustrated. 

XL—STORIES WORTH TELLING. 

XIL—HARRIET MYRTLE'S Story Books, 

XIL—GERMAN POPULAR TALES AND 
Household Stories, by M. M. Grimm. m22 eodw 


WILLIAM HALL & SON. 


GUITARS. 

THE DEMAND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL AND 
GRACEFUL INSTRUMENT has of late so increased, 
that the Subscribers have very much extended their facili- 
ties for manufacturing, and have made op them some 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


These Guitars have never been surpassed in fullness and 
richness of tone, beauty of finish, strength, and 
durability; and they will stand any 

climate, 





being 
Double Lined throughout, 
and made of the 
BEST SEASONED MATERIALS. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT HEAD 
is also of our own make, and the simplicity and perfect ex- 
actness with which it is manufactured, renders it almost 
impossible for it to get out of order. 


PRICES. 

No. 1 Guitar (mahogany) in 2ase............-0.00+- $15 00 
“ 2 Guitar (rosewood) do wed 
“ 3 Guitar 
“ 4 Guitar 
“ 5 Guitar 
“ 6 Guitar 

The New Patent 


CAPO D’ASTRA, 
is a great improvement on the old plan; there being no 
necessity for taking it off the Guitar; and it can be affixed 
to any part of the neck, and detached instantly, while the 
person is playing. 

WILLIAM HALL & SON, 


239 Broad the P. New York. 
wean way (opposite ark), 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 








JOHN W. ORR, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


HE Subscriber res informs the 
ee ae eae Se of WOOD 
VING, in all its branches, at his old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 
where, ad 
he is Cosbled to ex a ce 5 en on 
y terms. for doing all kinds of 


J. W. ORK, 75 Nassau st., New York. 


